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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE LIGURIANS. 

A suGGESTIVE account of the racial types 
in modern Spain is to be found in an ap- 

ndix to Dr. Gadow’s ‘In Northern Spain.’ 
Phe writer there formulates a theory which 
is in danger of being overlooked, occurring 
as it does in a volume devoted to a chatty 
description of two summer tours. His main 
points may be shortly noted. In prehistoric 
Spain there were three races : (1) the dolmen 
builders, who, like those of North Africa, 
Great Britain, North Germany, and Southern 
Scandinavia, were tall, short-faced, long- 
headed, fair, with blue or grey eyes; (2) a 
short-headed, dark-haired race; and (3) the 
Kelts, whom, curiously enough, he charac- 
terizes as short-headed and dark-haired. 

In modern Spain we find the Basques, who 
are physically similar to (1) above. Very 
similar are some Berber tribes, the Tuaregs, 
some Somali tribes, the Guanches of the 
Canaries, and possibly the Tamehu of the old 
Egyptians. Dr. Gadow’s theory is that 
Spain, France, and Italy were first peopled 
by Paleolithic, short-headed, dark-haired, 
short people, possibly akin to the Dark 
Kabyles, and coming very likely from 
Armenia. 


race originating in Egypt or Somaliland 
extended in two streams into Europe, one 
stream crossing into Spain, the other through 
Sardinia and Corsica to France, and thence 
by way of Brittany to Great Britain, while 
a side stream went to Germany and 
Scandinavia. These were the dolmen 
builders, and their culture was Neolithic. 
As they passed out of that stage of culture 
they gave up erecting dolmens, and at the 
same time mingled with the original short- 
headed race. Hence we have an explanation 
of the circumscribed area in which the stone 
monuments of Spain are found. This race 
of dolmen builders can alone be termed 


Iberians. Apparently the older race are 
Ligurians. Both races spoke non-Aryan 


languages, and modern Basque is a mixture of 
their two tongues: it is impossible to say 
which is the predominant partner. 

Assuming that this theory is correct, we 
have a basis for a clearer analysis of English 
types than the ordinary Iberian-Keltic- 
Teuton formula. In an account of the people 
of Ireland from the pen of Sir H. Johnston 
which appeared in the Daily Graphic some 
months ago, I notice that with reference to 
the Iberian type grey eyes are mentioned as 
a characteristic, but occasionally brown. This 
surely points to the fact that what Sir H. 
Johnston calls the Iberian type is really a 
mixture. [ am inclined to think that the 
ultimate analysis of the racial types of Great 
Britain is as follows. After the Neander- 
thaloid man disappeared the islands were 
occupied by an Esquimaux type. Next came 
an invasion of Iberians, when the stone monu- 
ments were built. Then came an influx of 
the mixed Ibero-Ligurians, thus introducing 
the brown-eyed type of Iberian, to be 
followed by two waves of Kelts, then Teutons 
and others of whom we read in history. 

To assign any particular individual at the 
present day to one or another of these races 
seems an impossibility, but something may 
be done in certain cases. [am myself tall 
dark-haired, brown-eyed, short-headed. Now 
in this case the stature may be either Iberian 
Keltic, or Teutonic ; the dark hair points to 
Ligurian ; the brown eyes and short head are 
likewise Ligurian ; hence I consider myself a 
specimen of the Ibero-Ligurian mixed race, in 
which the Ligurian preponderates. The pos 
sibility, or rather probability, of an influx of 
this mixed race distinct from the pure Iberians 
who built the monuments has scarcely, [ 
think, received due weight. It is well to 
emphasize the fact that the dark Kelt is not 
in the least Iberian as regards his hair and 


Later a North African Berberic | eyes, but rather Ligurian. 
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The modern Georgians are said to be | 
descendants of a tribe called by Greek 
writers Iberians, but in physical type they 
resemble the Ligurians. robably the name 
Iberian was given to the Caucasian tribe 
and also to the Spanish tribe without imply- 
ing any racial connexion. May I take this 
opportunity of thanking several of your 
correspondents for lists of books on the races 
of mankind which will be valuable guides to 
me when I have an opportunity of visiting 
a library G. ACKERLEY. 

Care of British Vice-Consul, Libau, Russia. 


ANALOGUES OF THE SYRIAC APOCRYPH 
OF APHIKILA, THE WIFE OF JESUS BEN 
SIRACH. 

Tue story of Aphikia is an interesting 
Christian document brought to light by the 
researches of Dr. Margaret Dunlop Gibson, 
and is printed in the ‘Studia Sinaitica, 
No. VIIL (Cambridge, 1991). Mrs. Gibson 
rives the Karshuni text from a MS. in the 
National Library of France (Fonds Syriaque, 
179), and also from an Arabic text in the 
same collection (Fonds Syriaque, 50). Another 
Arabic copy she found in a Coptic monastery 
at Deir Abou Macar, and yet another at 
Deir es-Suriani. 

The Syriac scribe, who at the beginning of 
his writing invokes “the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the 
one God,” tells us that he transcribes the 
story of Aphikia, wife of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, vizier of King Solomon, the son of 
David, king of the children of Israel. The 
wise king heard that for beauty and wisdom 
there was no woman equal to Aphikia. 
Desiring to see and converse with her, he 
sent a message by the eunuch, his chan 
cellor. She replied, de ‘precating the king’s 
visit, but agreeing in this “unworthy idea” 
if it is carried out in the absence of her 
husband. Solomon thereupon sends Jesus 
ben Sirach on an embassy to the King of 
Mosul. Aphikia is then informed that Solo- 
man is about to visit her. In reply she begs 
that he will not taste any food until “he 
comes and eats it in the abode of his servant.” 
Then she went to her cook and said, “ Ask 
for all thou requirest, fowls, fish, or mutton. 
Cook me from them forty kinds with one 
taste, and let them be different and various 
in kind.” In the early part of the night 
Solomon went, and—was it to avoid scandal ? 

-was accompanied by servants bearing 
lanterns. He was taken into a chamber 


where the feast was spread for him. He 
began to eat with great gusto, but found 


that different as the ites were in appear- 


ance they all tasted alike. After he had 
satisfied his hunger more were brought, and 
these he merely tasted, only to find that there 
was no difierence between one dish and 
another. Then he understood that the meal 
prepared for him was a parable, and he 
asked Aphikia for an explanation of its 
meaning. Her reply must be given in full :— 

**O my lord the King, thy wisdom is_ sufficient 
for thee, and for the whole world. Of what worth 
is the light of a candle placed before the sun? 
And what is the at some of thy handmaid that 
she should speak before the lord the King? The 
soul from (sod moves in her body. To-day she 
hides her corruption and her fetidness, and to- 
morrow she will be thrown into a grave beyond 
the place of the field in which she appears, and she 
will be a naked soul with a soul that never dies. 
Thereupon Solomon, satisfied with this proof 
of the wisdom of Aphikia, arose and departed. 
Before he left, however, a ruby fell from his 
crown, and lay, unperceived, on the lintels 
of the door until the return of the son of 
Sirach. He at once recognized the jewel as 
belonging to the king, and, believing that his 
wife was unfaithful, he remained apart from 
her tor a couple of years. Then the mother 
of Aphikia came on a visit, and saw that her 
daughter was suffering in health because of 
the estrangement from her husband. 

Learning what had happened, the mother 
went to Solomon and said 

“QO my lord: the King, live for ever! I had a 
pleasant vineyard, where I could enjoy life, by God! 
i the tirst place, and be comforted by it ; I gave it 
over to a vinedresser to cultivate it. He w aited 
to give me fruit for a time, then also to himself. I 
trusted in regard to this vinedresser that he should 
not neglect to improve my vineyard. did not 
visit it for two years. I walked to-day till I reached 
it, and I found it waste, going to ruin. I implore 


| thee, O my lord the King, to judge between me 


and this vinedresser, for he has spoiled a noble 
vineyard.” 


Solomon at once understood the hidden 
meaning of this parable, and made _ her 
repeat it before the son of Sirach. The 
answer of the husband was : 

“All that she said is true, except that I did not 
weary of doing my best for the vineyard until the 
day that my lord the King sent me to Damascus. 
But on my return, O King, to my vineyard, as | 
went up to the interior of my vineyard looking 
about, behold there was a trace of the steps of a 
great lion within the threshold. And I feared and 
turned back, lest the lion should destroy me.” 

Solomon then swears by the God of Abra- 
ham that ‘**the lion did not aim at anything 
beyond conversation in speech suitable to 
wisdom.” Jesus ben Sirach accepts this 
assurance and is reconciled to his wife, 

This particular MS. is stated to have been 
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copied by Alfarag Adar 26, in the year 1885 
of the Greeks, #.¢., A.D. 1574.* 
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But in his 


returned at once to his palace. 
hurry he left under the cushion his signet 


The two versions have also been printed | ring, which was found by the vizier on his 


with German translations by Prof. V. Ryssel,t+ 
who mentions some of the analogues we are 
about to examine, and refers to a further 


publication of the text in the Revue des) 
Etudes Juives (tome xliii. p. 232), which [| 


have not seen. 

The Syriac story bears the impress of a 
bowdlerizing hand. What is evidently an 
older form may be found in some editions 
of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The framework of 
that treasury of Oriental literature easily 
admits of the insertion or withdrawal of 
independent matter, and in this way many 
stories and fables have been put into the 
mouth of Scheherazade. In Mr. John Payne's 
translation there begins on the 578th night a 
series of tales under the general heading of 
‘The Malice of Women.’ In the first of these 
narratives we have a parallel to the story of 
Aphikia. A king who was given to the love 
of women one day by chance sees on the 
roof of a house a beautiful woman, and on 
inquiry learns that she is the wife of one of 
his viziers. In order to accomplish his end 
the king dispatches this minister on a 
diplomatic mission, and then pays a visit to 
the house, where the lady receives him 
graciously, and when he explains the motive 
of his visit does not directly refuse com- 
pliance, but gives him a book to read whilst 
she goes to prepare food for him. “ He took 
the book,and, beginning to read, found therein 
moral instances and exhortations such as 
restrained him from adultery and broke his 
intent to commit sin.” Meanwhile the lady, 
unconscious of this happy effect of literature, 
has prepared a banquet of ninety dishes, 
differing in colour and shape, but identical in 
taste. On the king expressing his astonish- 
ment the lady tells him it isa parable. “ And 
what is its meaning!” he asked. ‘* May God 
amend the case of our lord the king !” answered 
she. “In thy palace are ninety concubines 
of various colours, but their taste is one.”! 
The king, thus admonished, rose hastily and 


* *Studia Sinaitica,, No. VIII. Apocrypha 
Arabica. 1. Kitab al Magill: or, the Book of the 
Rolls. 2. The Story of Aphikia 3. Cyprian and 
Justa in Arabic. 4. Cyprian and Justa in Greek. 
Edited and translated into English by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S., LL.D. (St. Andrews), 
London, 1901. BP. 59 

t *Theologische Studien und Kritiken,’ 1905, p. 229. 

* The opposite of this argument is the apocryphal 
anecdote of Henri LV. sometimes given in expla- 
nation of the French proverb “ Toujours perdrix.” 
See Fumagalli, ‘Chi Tl ha Detto’’ third edition 


return. Suspecting that his wife had been 
unfaithful, he became estranged. Neither 
husband nor wife sought an explanation, but 
at last the lady complained to her father. 
One day when the vizier and the cadi of the 
army were with the king the wife's father 
spoke a parable, in which he said that he 
had planted a fair garden and spent his sub- 
stance upon it until it bore fruit, when he 
had given it to the vizier, who ate what fruit 
he pleased and then neglected it, “so that its 


| flowers withered and its beauty departed and 


(Milano, IS99), 40. 


it became waste.” The vizier at once acknow- 
ledged the truth of this, but in explanation 
said, ‘* I did indeed care for the garden and 
ate thereof till one day, going thither, I saw 
the track of the lion, wherefore I feared him 
and withdrew from the garden.” The king 
replied, Return to thy garden, O vizier, 
and fear nothing, for the lion came not near 
it. It hath been told me that he went 
thither, but by the honour of my father and 
forefathers he offered it no hurt.” On this 
the vizier was reconciled to his wife.* 
Witiram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 
(To he continued.) 


* SUGH.” 

Ix ‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ 1. 359, Words- 
worth, referring to the rare sounds that 
disturb Swiss solitudes, includes the 

Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 

Beneath the clifis, and pine-woods’ steady sugh. 
To this he appends the explanatory note, 
“ Sugh, a Scotch word expressive of the sound 
of the wind through the trees.” While this 
explanation is not amiss, it is clear that the 
author is not quite familiar with the word he 
seeks to use and explain. By making it rime 
to “blue,” Wordsworth shows that he is 
unaware of the fact that the Scottish “ sugh,” 
“sough,’ or “souch” has a guttural sound, 
and is thereby, when properly pronounced, 
as good an onomatopwic word as the Latin 
susurrus. If it is sounded as the Highlander 
sounds the ‘‘hooch” that punctuates the 
picturesque gyrations of his reel, some idea 
will be got of its effect, and if the guttural 
is prolonged into an audible breathing the 
imitative quality of the monosyllable is 
readily discovered. Wordsworth probably 


_* *The Book of the Thousand Nights and One 
Night, now first completely done into English from 
the a by John Payne, London, 1883, vol. vy. 
pp. 263-5 
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learned the oad from the second stanza of 
Burns’s ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night, where it 
rimes to ** pleugh,” and he did not necessarily 
know that Burns, in all likelihood, pronounced 
“pleugh” gutturally, as the Scottish plough- 
man does in some places at the present day. 


Translating * . Eneid,’ vi. 704, Gavin Douglas | 


renders riryu/ta sonantia silvis by “sowchand 
bewis,” é.¢., rustling boughs, and he gives “ ilk 
swouch of wynd ” as the equivalent for omnes 
aure in ii. 728. Douglas's version of *.Eneid, 
ii. 304-8, where .Eneas is described as hearing 
from the roof the sounds of approaching con- 
flict, includes both soucht” and “ plewch,” 
the early spelling of “ plough ”:— 

A sownd or soucht I hard thair at the last, 

Lyke quhen the fyre, be felloun wyndis blast, 

Is drevin amyd the flate of cornys rank ; 

Or quhen the burne on spait hurlis doun the bank, 
Othir throw a water brek, or spait of fluide, 

Ryvand wp reid erd as it war wouide, 

Downe dingand cornys, all the pleweh labour at 


anis 

And drivis on swiftlie stoikis, treis and stanis. 

Allan Ramsay uses the word variously, 
applying it both to the whizzing sound of a 
flying arrow and to the steady breathing 
characteristic of deepsleep. “ Soucht a’ night 
balillilow ” is his suggestive expression when 
describing a thoroughly refreshing experience. 
Burns has both “ sugh,” as already indicated, 


and “ sough,” employing the two forms with | 


practically the same signification. In his 
‘Address to the Deil’ he de spicts that alarm- 
ing personage as having presented himself to 
the view in the likeness of “a rass-buss,” ée., 
of a bush of rushes, standing portentously | 
‘wi’ waving sugh.” The rime in this passage, 
it may be noted, is with “lough,” the poet's 
equivalent for “loch,” which is directly sug- 
estive of the guttural pronunciation over- | 
ooked by Wordsworth in his adaptation of 
the wor 
Burns admirably makes the sound echo the 
sense in this line:— 

The clanging sugh of whistling wings is heard. 
In his ‘ Verses on the Destruction of the Woods 
near Drumlanrig’ the poet has the verb 
“soughs” (which some editors give as 


“sughs”), where he represents the god of | 


the Nith as looking from the river and utter- 
ing a heavy sigh, “as soughs the boding wind 
amang his caves.” In ‘ The Battle of Sherra- 
muir’ one of the interlocutors, recalling the 
terrible scene, declares that his “ heart, for 
fear, gaed sough for sough,” which is an 
extremely graphic description of absorbing 
excitement. 

From its use in direct physical description 
the word is readily adapted to figurative pur- 
poses. The whining tone of the Presbyterian 


In ‘The Brigs of Ayr,’ st. 4, | 


chaplains, for instance, is significantly i 
dicated in ‘The Antiquary’ by the aahenans 
that they ‘*sough out a sermon on the morn- 
ing of every birthday.” Annie Winnie, in the 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ hints at the whisper 
}ing insinuations of rumour when she says, 
“T hae heard a sough as if Lady Ashton was 
nae canny body.” Principal Shairp, in ‘ The 
Bush aboon Traquair, suggestively recalls 
the haunting melody that floated into the 
structure of his lyric when he writes :— 

Owre my ¢ ‘radle its sweet chime 

Cam’ sughin’ frae auld time. 
| The expression “keep a calm sough,” familiar 
' to readers of the Waverley Novels, indicates 
\the necessity for a modest demeanour and 
‘the propriety of reserving one’s opinion. 
| * Hout tout, man,” say s Jasper in ‘ The Monas- 
tery,’ “keep a calm sough ; better to fleech a 
| fool than fight with him.” ‘This sage injunc- 
tion, conveyed in the same terms, may still 
be heard in provincial Scotland where the 
native speech prevails. Tuomas Bayne. 


Memory.— This is a subject regarding 
which a good deal of nonsense is habitually 
talked. We often hear people say that they 
have a good memory for certain things, 
but a bad one for other things. This I 
believe to be a delusion. A man’s memory 
may be good or it may be bad, but it cannot 
well be good for one thing and bad for 
another thing. It might as well be said that 
a bottle was good for holding brandy, but bad 
| for holding whisky. In the case of a feeble 
intellect all its faculties will be feeble— 
|memory, judgment, and all the rest—but 
they will not be feeble for one purpose and 
vigorous for another purpose. The fact is 
| that our memory is in itself equally powerful 
or feeble for all purposes, but we remember 
best those things which interest us most, 
and so we say that we have good memories 
for such things; while we forget those things 
which do not interest us, and we say, accord- 
ingly, that we have bad memories for those 
things. 

Horace Walpole used to say that his 
memory was all-retentive as to the names 
of persons and of places, but that it was 
absolutely impotent in regard to dates. It 
has been said of him—by Macaulay, I think 
—that he could tell you the name of the 
grand-aunt of King Ethelwald, but that he 
could not tell you whether she lived in the 
year 500 or in the year 1500. The truth was 
that he took an interest in names and 
genealogies, but none in dates. Similarly, in 
his introduction to ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ 
Scott aptly says :— 
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“I have through life been entitled to adopt old 
Beattie of Meikledale’s answer to his parish minister 
when the latter was eulogizing him with respect to 
the same faculty: ‘No, Doctor,’ said the honest 


border laird, ‘I have no command of my memory; | 


it retains only what happens to hit my fancy ; and 
like enough, sir, if you were to preach to me for a 
couple of hours on end I might be unable at the 
close of the discourse to remember one word of it.’ 
Perhaps there are few men whose memory serves 
them with equal fidelity as to many different classes 
of subjects, but I am sorry to say that while mine 
has rarely failed me as to any snatch of verse or 
trait of character that had once interested my 
fancy, it has generally been a frail support not 
only as to names and dates and other minute tech- 
nicalities of history, but as to many more impor- 
tant things.” 

No, it is pretty certain that we have not got 
good memories for this and bad memories 
for that, in any other sense than that we 
remember that which interests us and forget 
that which interests us not. 

I will not insult readers of ‘N. & Q.’ by 
reproducing here the good old chestnut as to 
Dugald Stewart's contribution to the conver- 
sation of certain of his friends who were com- 

aring notes as to their earliest recollections. 
ut it may be lawful to recall Fred Locker’s 
capital verse rendering of it :— 
I recollect a nurse called Ann 
Who carried me about the grass ; 
And one fine day a fine young man 
Came up and kissed the pretty lass. 
She did not make the least objection : 
Thinks I, ‘* Aha! 
When I can talk I'll tell mama” ; 
And that’s my earliest recollection. 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


Marco Poto’s Portrrair. — In his intro- 
duction to his magnificent edition of Marco 


Polo Col. Yule, while discussing the extant | 


portraits of the great Venetian traveller, 


omits to mention one in the Doria Gallery, | 


Rome, nor does his later editor, Prof. Cordier, 
refer to it. It has been excellently repro- 
duced by the Autotype Company. It shows 
a white-haired old man standing by a table 
on which his right hand rests. On the table 
are alsoa rose and a jewel. It is said to be 
of the school of Titian. Of course, it is no 
more authentic than the portrait in the 


Badia Gallery, a reproduction of which is | 


given in Yule. H. C. L. Morris. 


Bognor. 


Lincoln. The debtor was Richard Malebisse 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxxv.), who signalized 


| himself eight years later by organizing and 
| leading the savage attack made on the Jews 
|of York in March, 1190. William of Newbury, 
recounting this lamentable episode, speaks 
of Malebisse in these terms :— 

“The leaders of the conspiracy, among whom 
was a certain Richard with the truthful surname 
Evil Beast, a fellow of audacious character, were 
moved by no feelings of pity for these unfortu- 
nates. 
| This is, of course, a mere pun on the name 
but it shows the estimate of Richard’s con- 
temporaries. Solomon of Paris scribbled a 
Hebrew memorandum on the back of the 
receipt. This 1 have copied. It reads: “I 
have received four pounds from Richard 
Evil Beast,” appending the Hebrew date and 
the words “part of his big debt.” Another 
two Hebrew words blurred puzzled me for a 
long time, but I have at length mastered 
them. They well denote the feelings of the 
writer, for he says in Hebrew, without 
|cireumlocution, “and may the take 
| him.” M. D. Davis. 


Weatuer Lore, 1788.—Those interested in 
| this engrossing subject may be glad to see 
the following note. It is to be found recorded 
| inside the cover of one of the Naseby regis- 
| ters, in the handwriting of the Rev. John 
| Mastin, the historian of Naseby and its cele- 
| brated battle :— 
| “The autumn of the year 1788 was exceedingly 
| dry, no rain falling for several months; the country 
|was exceedingly distressed for water, wells 
|and pits being dry that had not been so in the 
memory of the oldest man then living. Cattle was 
drove in some places by several miles to water, and 
at Hinckley and Daventry the washing of houses 
| was prohibited. Tubs and troughs were set in 
many grounds, and water brought in pails to them 
from a great distance. A frost set in about the 
25th November and continued to the middle of 
January, which added to the calamity. In the 
middle of November the clay roads were so hard 
three tons or upwards might be drawed upon them 
with as great ease as at Midsummer. The lanes 
about Sibbertoft, which in June[’] are very bad at 
this time of the year, were as good as summer. The 
ground was so hard and dry hounds could not hunt: 
:n short, such a season at this time of the year had 
not been remembered.—John Mastin, vicar.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


* AnnuNcIATOR. —An extended meaning 
to that given in‘ H. E.D.’---“ Annunciatoyr,..... 
| specially applied to:...... 4, an indicator used 


Victor Cavendish, M.P., as representing the 
First Commissioner of Works, to a question 


4 

A Strincinc Memoranpum.—-Add. Charter 

1251, British Museum, is an acquittance | in hotels, &c., to show in which direction the io 

given to a famous Yorkshire baron in 1182 | attendance summoned by bell or telephone is . 

by Solomon of Paris, acting for his master, needed ”—is supplied in an answer given in 
‘*dominus meus,” the celebrated Aaron of | the House of Commons on 6 August by Mr. 
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of Mr. Patrick O’Brien as to whether, with a 
view to the convenience of members, he 
would consider the desirability of having 


annunciators placed in the public dining- | 


room, the ~t. room, and the reading-room 
during the recess. The «nnunciator is ¢ 
telegraphic machine which, by means of a 
slip, moved at intervals, informs our legis- 
lators in the members’ smoking-room and the 
large smoking-room, to which visitors can be 
introduced by members, of the name of each 
succeeding speaker in the current debate, 
with the time at which he rises. 
POLITICIAN. 

Lixcoty.—Holland’s biogr: aphy 
of Lincoln contains an account of a ‘‘ duel” 
between the latter and James Shields. The 
incident is mentioned also in ‘Six Months at 
the White House with Abraham Lincoln,’ 
F. B. Carpenter, p. 302 (New York, 1867). A 
circumstantial cletion of this affair (which 
was settled amicably without bloodshed) is 
made by an eye-witness in an article published 
in the Aansas City Daily Journal, 11 May, 
1896, and reprinted in the Illinois Alton 
Evening Telegraph of 25 February last. This 
martial(’) meeting took place on an island 
in the Mississippi river directly opposite 
Alton, now owned by Henry Guest M'Pike, 
the writer’s father. 

In respect of the alleged escape of Lincoln’s 
assassin from death, something rather more 
conclusive than the clipping recently sub- 
mitted (ante, p. 25) is to be desired. 

EUGENE McPrKe. 


& 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 
[See also pp. 150, 197, 237.) 


Tue Last Survivor or THE 1820 SETTLERS 
in Cape Cotony.—The death of Mrs. Alex- 
ander Scott, the last survivor of the 1820 
settlers in Cape Colony, is perhaps worthy of 
record in the pages of & The Cayx 
Times says : 

“Miss Beatrice Pringle, as she then was, after 
landing in Algoa Bay, made the long and, in those 
days, dangerous journey by ox wagon through 
Albany and up the Baviaans river, where she 
settled down at Clifton with her uncle. Here she 
remained for some years until her marriage with 
Mr. Alexander Scott, by whom she had nine children, 
one of whom, Mr. W. H. Scott, of Glen Etive, is 
well known. 

She was a sister of Thomas Pringle, the 
famous .\frican poet. 
Freperick T. Hrpcame. 

‘THe Doones or Exmoor.’ (See «ante, 
p. 139.)—In a very interesting pamphlet 
recently ee under the above title the 
author, Mr. E. J. Rawle, states, ‘nter alia, that 


“ about eight or nine years ago the newspapers 


announced on Exmoor and 
Lorna Doone by Mr. R. D. Blackmore,” but 
that “those hopes and expectations, however, 
have not been realized, for ‘Slain by the 
| Doones’ did not appear at the date 
| mentioned, nor has it since been published.” 
| Mr. Rawle is under a misapprehension. In 
1896 was published “Tales from the Telling 
House, by R. D. Blackmore, Author of 
‘Lorna Doone, &c.” There are four tales, 
and the first is ‘Slain by the — 

A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


Great Tom or Oxrorp.—It would be 
interesting to know when this great bell was 
last rung, or whether it was ever rung. 
As Milton says in * I] Penseroso’ :— 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off Curfew sound 

| Over some wide-water'd shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Thomas Hearne in his ‘ Diary’ under date 
| 28 September, 1711, has the following notice 
| in an interesting account of the installation 
| of Dr. Atterbury as Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, on the previous day : 

* At eight o'clock (as is usual on ayrwnn occasions) 
Little Tom (for so they call the biggest of the ten 
bells in the cathedral) rung out till nine. The great 
| bell (commonly called Great Tom) over the great 
gate should have rung, if the motion of it were not 


very dangerous (as certain it is, as they have 
experienced in former times) to the fabrick in 
which it hangs. 

On my recent annual visit to Oxford I saw 
the tomb of the old Nonjuror in the church- 
yard of St. Peter in the East, in a more 
| dilapidated condition than ever, a crack 
going across the slab and the inscription 
upon it almost illegible. One wonders that 
none of the local antiquarian societies have 
endeavoured to keep in order the tomb of 
one who “studied and preserved antiquities,” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Henry Brooxe.—On looking through the 
old registers of St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, 
which have recently been transferred to the 
custody of the Public Record Oftice (Lreland), 
I came across an entry amongst the burials 
which I thought worth making a note of. It 
is written in the I: arge and unscholarly hand 
of the parish clerk, and is as scanty in detail 
as those which go before and follow. It 
runs thus: ‘1783, October 22. H. Brooks.” 
I am inclined to believe that this is the 
record of the burial of Henry Brooke, who 
| was the author of ‘Gustavus Vasa’ and ‘ The 
Fool of Quality, and who, according to the 
*D.N.B.,’ died at Dublin, 10 October, 1783. 
Should this conjecture be correct, then it 
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is probable that his death took place on nthe! sidering that no way is better to preserve anything 


20th of the month, and not as above stated. 
The gravestone of Dr. Charles Lucas lies 
in St. Michan’s Churchyard. Brooke wrote 
some lines in admiration of his character, 
wherein he apostrophized him as “Great 
Leach, both of our persons and our state ! 
Both men in their day were conspicuous 
for talent and patriotism, while a mutual 
sympathy made it fitting that their final 
resting-place should be within the same 
precincts. N. Dow tina. 
67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


@urrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


direct. 


MS. Wastep.—In vol. i. of the | 


* Reliquize Antique,’ edited by T. Wright 
and J. O. Halliwell in 1841, pp. 38-44, there 
is an article ‘Old English Prayers, &c.,’ 
printed “from a small MS. on vellum, of the 
fourteenth century, in the possession of J. O. 
Halliwell (No. 219), consisting chiefly of a 
reigious exhortatory treatise.” One of the 
extracts from this MS., fol. 48, verso (printed 
or p. 41 of ‘Rel. Ant.’), runs :—*‘* Thus the 
devil farith with men and women: first he 
stirith him to pappe and pampe her fleisch, 
desyrynge delicous metis and drynkis,” &e. 
This passage is important, as containing 
what may be the first trace of our verb 
pamper. But it is important to have the 
Ms. re-examined to know whether the actual 


reading is pampr, ov is a contraction for | 


pampre or pamper, which the transcriber may 
have overlooked. 
what has become of the MS. : 
tae Halliwell MSS., now in the Edinburgh 
University Library, and it has not found its 
vay to the British Museum, nor has any 


I have failed to discover | 
1t 1s not among | 


scholar whom I have consulted been able to | 


sell me anything as to what has become of it. 
If any librarian or other reader of ‘N. & Q/ 
knows anything as to its present place of 
rest, or can make any useful suggestion to 
me privately, [ shall be very grateful. 
(Address, Dr. Murray, Oxford.) 
J. A. H. Murray. 

HippeN ‘TREASURE. Has the following 
eache, recorded in * Ephemeris Vite Abrahami 
Pryme’ (Surtees Society), ever been brought 
to light ?— 

** Upon several reparations makeing in our church 


of the Holy Trinity of Kingston-upon-Hull, con- | 


| to posterity than to hide the same, it came sud- 
dainly into my head, seeing a convenient place, to 
lay some books up there to future ages. Upon 
which, haveing a great ene ation for that most 
excellent of kings ki ing] C[harles] the Ist, who is so 
much reviled and despis sed nowadays, t wrapped 
care fully up his E’kxwv BaotAcki of the first 
edit{ion] in ‘48, doct{or] Wagstatl’s Vindication of 
the same against Toland; Gilbert and Young’s 
Defence of him; and Bose obel, or the wonderfull 
account of kf{ing] Chfarles] the 2nd's preservation 
after Worster fight: and takeing a piece of parch- 
ment, I writt the following g verses thereon :— 
In perpetuam rei memoriam, in 
P erpetuam optimi Principis 
Caroli Primi Martyris Piissimi, 
Doctissimi, Mitissimi, Patris 
Patrie Regisq. Regum, memoriam, 
-osult 
In hoc loco hos tres libros, 
Servus Christi indignissimus 
Abr. de la Pryme de Hattield 
Juxta Danum hujus 8. 8. Eccl., 
Lector quotidianus 
(Jui hujus Bibliothecie catal. 
Primo fecit. 
Hujus ecclesiw, oppidi et 
Comitatus, historiam primo 
Composuit, ete. 
Anno ab Incarnatione 
Filii Dei 1699. 
Then having roll'd it upand w pee them together, 
I committed them to fate.”—P p. 217, 218. 


SWITHIN. 
“ is the exact meaning 
of this word in the following passage from 
‘The Frontiersman,’ by Roger Pocock, p. 31 
(the reference is to Canada in the year 1885)? 
“*The nitchies can’t fight us before June.’ 
‘Ah ’m thinking,’ purred a Scotch voice, ‘ that 
ye’re no calculating on this Louis Riel— 
torbye his veesions.’”’ 
Wa. C. Richarpson, 
*Cavatina.’—The origin of this word 
seems to be unknown to the dictionaries— 
Murray, Skeat, ‘Stanford,’ Diez, Scheler, and 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ Can any one 
throw light on it? A. SmytrHe 
S. Woodford. 


Count Szapary.— Who was he? He is 
mentioned in the following passage written 
by the author :— 

“The winter of 1853-34 was spent by Emilia 
Bunsen at Paris with her fellow-sufferer and ever- 
kind friend, the Princess of Wied. Here both 
wonderfully recovered their health through the 
marvellously successfultreatment of Count Szapary.’ 

‘The Life of Frances, Baroness 
Bunsen, by Aug. - . Hare (London, 1879), ii. 157. 

What was “om treatment that produced 
the wonderful cure’? The author does not 
supply any information as to either query, 
evidently forgetting that his readers had no 
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meansof consulting the whole of the baroness’s 
correspondence. L. L. 


Nicuotas Ruts. —I am anxious for a 
few biographical particulars of this man, 
whose portrait Rembrandt painted in 1631. 

Roperts. 

Royal Societies’ Club, 8. W. 

Sir Ricnarp BonnycastLe.—Some details 
of the life and military career of this man 
are desired. He was lieutenant-colonel of 
Royal Engineers in 1841. J. T. Tuorr. 

(An account is supplied in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Heractpie. — Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me to whom the following 
arms belong ’—Gules, on a chevron argent 
three roses of the field. 

PoLLarp. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 

7 


Scupamore’s Poems — Can any of 


your correspondents kindly tell me where | 


can find any poems in the lighter vein by 
Frank [ves Scudamore ? 
WILLIAM ANDREWs. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


“ Noumena. —Can any of your readers say 
what are the derivation and the proper pro- 
nunciation of *‘ noumena” (things thought, 
as contrasted with phenomena, things which 
appear)? Obviously it comes somehow from 
voovpeva, but this should appear in English 
as “nooumena " or “‘ no-umena,” in either case 
as a word of four syllables. Is “noumena” 
properly a word of four syllables, and is the 
pronunciation of it as a word of three syl- 
ables a mere modern usage? I can find no 
such word as vovyeva in ancient Greek, and 
it is not a possible ancient contraction. 

Kesu. 

(The word clearly represents yoorvneva, and the 
desire to connect it with vots probably led to the 
use of a similar contraction in the first’syllable. } 


DesecRaTION oF Hemincton Cuurcu.— 
Can any reader give me information as to 
the date and circumstances of the desecra- 
tion of the church at Hemington, about a 
mile from Castle Donington, Leicestershire, 
where the ruined tower and nave are still to 
be seen? In a county directory published 
about 1860 it is stated that part of the ruins 
was then occupied as a cottage. W. B. H. 


De MesMes AND MEMES 
your readers give me information as to 
what are the crest and motto of the old 


French family of De Mesmes, and as to 
any members of such family who settled in 
Scotland or England prior to the eighteenth 


Famities.—Can 


One is said to have been Governor 
‘of Berwick c/rea 1570. There was a family 
named Memes (also spelt Memess, Memis, 
Memmis, and Miemes) settled in Kincardine- 
shire and in Aberdeen in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and, according to a tradition in one 
branch of this family, they are descended 
| from a French De Mesmes, who came over to 
Scotland. Is the name Memes found else- 
| where in Scotland or in England prior to 
1800? The name seems now to have died out, 
| except for one family in Australia. In Rob- 
son's ‘ The British Herald’ (3 vols. 1830) and 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ may be found 
| the crest and arms of a family of Memes or 
Mennys (Kent and London, 1616); but as far 
as I can ascertain the name of the family 
‘thus referred to was spelt either Mennes 
|}or Mennys, and accordingly 1 suspect that 
Memes in ‘The British Herald’ is a misprint 
| for Mennes, and that Burke has copied the 
misprint. W. M. H. 


century? 


|! Gorr.—Henry and Richard Gott were 
|admitted to Westminster School on 19 Janu- 
ary, 1775. I should be glad to obtain any 
particulars concerning their parentage and 
career. G. F. RK. B. 


Mitter.—Can any one tell me the name of 
the wife of Hugh Miller, of Greencroft, Peter- 
borough, Virginia? His daughter, Anne 
Miller, married Sir Peyton Skipwith, seventh 
baronet. KATHLEEN WARD. 


“ CoUNTER-JUMPERS”: DRAPERS’ SHOPS 
Otpen Times.—Can you or any of 
readers refer me to literary references to tae 
word “ counter-jumper,” or to references :o 
drapers and the drapery trade in literatur>, 
or to engravings or pictures relating to the 
same trade? W. G. Prrer. 

Melbourne, Australia. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ gives quotations for ‘“ counte- 
jumper” and “counter-jumping” from Warrens 
*Ten Thousand a Year,’ Miss Braddon’s ‘ Just asl 
Am,’ Albert Smith's ‘Christopher Tadpole,’ and 
Hamerton’s ‘ Intellectual Life.’ It does not limi 
the use of the word to the drapery trade, but extends 
it to a shopman or shopkeeper s assistant. } 


Bristo. Puzzie-Rinc.—Mr. J. W. Baily 
exhibited before the British Archzeological 
Association on 12 January, 1870, a Bristol 
puzzle-ring. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
say what is meant by this? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


Rese, or Iretanp.—Sir Thomas 
Lipton is said by the Daily Telegraph's New 
York correspondent to have objected to the 
Irish flag, because there was no golden crown 
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over the harp, this being the old rebel flag of 
Ireland. As far as I know this is a mistake 
of Sir Thomas, as the old rebel flag of Ireland 
was the red right hand on a white ground, 
the heraldic emblem of O'Neill, called by 
Cox ** that terrible cognizance.” Can any of 
your kind readers tell me if I am right ! 
DE TYRONE 


Kirts.—In 1620 Mr. Warner gathered 
Per fourteen West of England gentlemen 
and set sail ‘ Virginia for St. Kitts, where 
they arrived January, 1623, thus forming 
the first settlement. 
arrived from the Gironde in 1625, and some 
more English arrived this year also. In 1626 
Mr. Warner was knighted, and took out a 
party of about four hundred West-Country 
emigrants in 1627. Where can the names of 
the first fourteen pioneers be found recorded ? 
I believe some of the Paynes of Dorset and 
Georges of Gloucester were included in this 
first boatload, which I understand sailed 
from Bristol. GLOUCESTER. 


SANDGATE CasTLE.—Many years ago you 
kindly inserted a list of the captains, &c., of 
Sandgate Castle, in Kent. Since then, with 
your assistance, and the researches of Mr. 
tutton, many have been added. I am still, 
however, endeavouring to fill up vacancies. 
The list now stands :— 

Richard Keys, appointed 1540. 

Edward, Lord Clinten, 1553. 

Thomas Keys. Died 1571. 

Thomas Brooke, 1571? 

John Warde, 1579. Died 1603. 

Ambrose Warde. 

George Fenner, 1609. 

Richard Chalcroft, 1623. 

Richard Hippisley, 1628 


Died 1621. 
Died 1628. 
Died 1653. 


Lawrence Knot, 1653. 

Sir Thomas Allin, Bart., 1669. Died 1685. 
Sir John Ashby, Knt. Died 1693. 

Sir Basil Dixwell, Bart., 1694. 


Col. Henry Oxenden, 1709. 

Philip Herbert, M.P., 1702. Died 1718. 

Sir Samuel Lennard, Bart., 1718. Died 
1727 


William Evelyn, M.P., 1767. Died 1813. 


Edward Knatchbull, M.P., 1818. 

Sir J. W. Head Brydges, M.P., 1821. Died 
1839. 

Admiral A. A. Vincent, 1843. Died 1862. 


I have a very fair amount of information 
as to the above, but require arms of Knot, 
Ashby, and Vincent. There is a considerable 
gap from 1727 to 1767. 

The lieutenants so far discovered are :— 

James Starkey, appointed 1540, 

Stephen Gibbs, 1609. Died 1627. 


Some French settlers | 


Rolfe, 
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Thomas Gibbs, 1627. 
Richard Marshall, 1628. Died 1646? 
John Pragell, 1660. Died 1676. 
Isaac Rutton, 1676? Died 1683. 
John Jordan, 1690. Died 1733. 
John Rolfe, 1767. Died 1776. 
William Mount. 
— Simmonds, 1805. 
Toke James Simmonds, 1829. 
I have no particulars as to Lieuts. Starkey, 
Mount, or the Simmondses, and shall 
greatly value any further information. 
J. FyYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


Skrewirh.—I am anxious to know the 
names of the respective wives of Sir Grey 
Skipwith, third baronet, and of Sir William 
Skipwith, of Prestwould, Virginia, sixth 
baronet. KATHLEEN Warp. 


Cot. Horron.—Is anything known of the 
descendants of this officer, who ably seconded 
Cromwell's operations in South Wales? 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ he died in Ireland 
1649, leaving an only son Thomas. 

3. H. W. 


Beplics, 
MANNINGS AND TAWELL, 
(9t" S. xii. 148, 194.) 

THe murder of Sarah Hart at Salt Hill, 
near Slough, occurred on New Year's Day, 
1845. I have a newspaper account of the 
murder, but the reference, under date, in 
Irving's ‘Annals of Our Time’ is sufficient 
to verify my statement that there were no 
revolting circumstances associated with the 
crime. The real facts are that on the day 
above named Tawell, being in dread lest his 
connexion with Sarah Hart should become 
known to his wife, went down to Slough from 
Paddington by the four o'clock train, and 
thence proceeded to Salt Hill. After he had 
been a short time with her, he sent Sarah Hart 
toa neighbouring inn for a bottle of porter. 
She got the porter, borrowed a corkscrew, and 
a neighbour saw her on her way back. Shortly 
after she returned a Mrs. Ashley, who lived 
next door, heard a noise in Mrs. Hart’s room, 
like a moan or stifled scream. She became 
alarmed, went to the door, saw Mr. Tawell 
coming out of Mrs. Hart’s house, and asked 
him what was the matter. He made no 
answer. She went into the house, and found 
Mrs. Hart on the floor dying. The neigh- 
bours came in, a doctor was sent for, but by 
the time he arrived Mrs. Hart was dead. At 
the post-mortem nothing was found to 
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account for death, but one of the doctors 
fancied he smelt prussic acid. The stomach 
was submitted to chemical analysis, and 
prussic acid was found in it. The chemist 
who had supplied Tawell with prussic acid 
was discovered, and thus the chain of evidence 
was complete. 

After his conviction Tawell admitted his 
guilt. He stated that he put the prussic 
acid into the porter, and that he attempted 
the crime the previous September, not by 
prussic acid, but by morphia. The statement 
that he was the first criminal arrested by 
means of the telegraph is probably correct 
Suspicion having attached to him, he was 
followed and seen to enter a first-class car- 
riage at Slough in a train going to London. 
Information was given to the man who worked 
the telegraph at Slough, and signals were 
made to the effect that a person would arrive 
at Paddington (his appearance and the car- 
riage he was travelling in being described 
who was to be watched. A _ policeman, in 
disguise, met the train, saw him leave the 
carriage and get into a New Road omnibus, 
where lie was joined by the officer. At the 
Bank he alighted and went to the Jerusalem 
Coffee- House, thence down Gracechurch Street 
and over London Bridge to a coffee-house in 
the Borough. After a time he came out and 
went toa lodging-house in Scots Yard, kept 
by a Quaker. There the oflicer left him, and 
next day, resuming his watch, found that 
Tawell had gone. He was, however, found 
shortly afterwards at the Jerusalem Coffee- 
House, and there he was arrested. His reply 
to the charge was, ‘* My status in society 
places me above suspicion. Thou must be 
mistaken in thine identity”; or, as another 
version has it, “vou must be mistaken as to 
my identity.” The apprehension of a mur- 
derer by telegraph made a great sensation, 
and [ well remember that for a year or two 
afterwards jocose persons when accosted by 
friends replied, “Thou must be mistaken in 
thine identity.” Ricnarp WELrorp. 

Mr. Wetrorp is perfectly correct. The 
murder by Tawell, at Salt Hill, Slough, was 
that of a woman by poisoning. I have read 
a good deal about the case in the course of 
years, but have never seen in print a circum- 


- 
stance which | was some time since assured | 


was true, namely. that Tawell (who was a 


man of considerable fortune) was so confident 
of acquittal that he ordered his carriage and 
pair to be in waiting near the Assize Court 
at Aylesbury to convey him away after his 
trial. My informant stated that he was at 
Aylesbury at the time, and could vouch for 
it of his own knowledge. I need not add 
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that, in fact, Tawell was 
hanged. W. B.H 


In the J//lustrated London News (vol. 
January to June, 1845, pp. 11, 25,, 46, 67, 173, 
183, 199, and 203) will be found particulars 
of the murder of Sarah Hart by John Tawell. 
There are no revolting details ; he gave her 
prussic acid in a glass of Guinness’s stout. 
According to the /i//ustrated London News, he 
was not originally a Quaker, but was con- 
verted. On his transportation for forgery, 
at about the age of thirty, the Society of 
Friends expelled him, and on his return from 
Australia, some years after, with a good deal 
of money, they declined to re- admit him, 
because they did not believe in the genuine- 
ness of his repentance. 7 


The ‘Annual Register’ of 1845 (‘ Chronicle,’ 
p. 1) commenced its record of the crime of 
Tawell thus :-- 

“4A murder of a very shocking character, from 
the cool deliberation aud the mercenary motives 
from which it was planned, and from the position 
and creed of the perpetrator, was committed at 
Salt Hill 
And there are circumstances in the subse- 
quent narrative which, apart from the point 
that death was caused by prussic-acid poison- 
ing, justify the use of the word “ revolting,” 
as describing how the murderer treated his 
victim. A. I 


You were assuredly right in asserting that 
Tawell poisoned his mistress under circum 
stances of “revolting cruelty.” I have heard 
the details from a most trustworthy source, 
but they were of a kind I cannot commit te 
print or even to writing. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

[We insert communications representative 0! 
others we have received from those who think 
they know. We maintain our assertion. The ful 
particulars of Tawell’s crime were never divulged it 
print ; no newspaper dare give them. Not even in 
the “decent obscurity of a dead language,” and 
certainly not in written or spoken English, could 
we convey what we know. Our readers must be 
content to take our assertion and that of Mr. 
PEACOCK on trust, and seek to obtain no further 
information on matters that are worse than revolt- 
ing—unutterable. ] 


Tue Lerrers or Dorotuy Osporne (9* 
xi 319, 385, 445; xii. 81).—The Dr. William 
Rant mentioned by Con. PRIDEAUX was 
buried at Thorpe Market, Norfolk. The 
inscription to him says that after he had 
exercised his art with much honour and 
success for full twenty years, upon the 15th 
(nee 9th) day of September, 1653, and in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, he finished the 
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race of his life at Norwich, where he first 
took breath to run it. In the MS. collection 
of Antony Norris, in my library, quoting 
Smith’s obituary, he is said to have lost his 
credit by an attempt on Mrs. Bennet. 

His son Sir Wm. Rant, of Thorpe Market, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Jas. de Grey, 
Esq.,of Merton, and his daughter and eventual 
heiress married Robert Britiffe, Esq., and her 
daughter and heiress married Sir Wm. Morden 
Harbord, Bart.,and was the ancestress of the 
present Lord Sutftield. 

The cousinship of Temple with Rant—i.e., 
blood relationship—cannot come through the 
latter’s wife, Miss Dingley, but must be looked 
for through his mother, Mary Ward, of Boxley, 
or his grandmother, Catherine Gilbert, of 
Norwich. Water Rye. 

St. Leonard's Priory, Norwich. 

‘A Pretry Woman’: ‘ No Actress’: ‘ THE 
EpEN Rose’ (9 xi. 509).—* The Rose of 
Eden: Arabic Legend,’ will be found on 

. 107 of ‘On the Seaboard, and other Poems,’ 
y Susan K. Phillips, second edition, Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co., 1879. 
Cuaries A. Feperer. 

“T” pRInTeD WITH (9 
xi. 448; xii. 73, 172).—The dot is a survival 
from MS. times, when it served to distinguish 
the “i” among a number of precisely similar 
strokes, as in such words as “ minimum” and 
**numinum.” 

If C. L. F. will just write a few such words 
as ciudl (with older u for v), wdlumine, or 
minim, without being particular as to the 
round bends of m, x, and u, he will soon see 
the “raison d’étre of the dot over the small /.” 

SIMPLICISSIMUS. 


For the origin of the dot over the small | 


cc. B. 

Square Cap (9 S. xii. 28, 111).—A refer- 
ence to ‘Historic Dress of the Clergy,’ by 
the Rev. Geo. 8. Tyack, B.A., confirms the 
editorial foot-note to this query that the 
square cap of an .\ugustinian canon was 


i” see ‘ H.E.D.’ under * I’ 


the biretta, and not the familiar college cap | 


or mortar-board. Mr. Tyack’s work contains 
an illustration of the cap. 
RicHarD Lawson. 

I do not know whether the fact has been 
noted in these columns, but in Charles Gould's 
‘Mythical Monsters, 1886, p. 104, a woodcut 
represents the royal diadem of the Chen 
dynasty from the San Li T’u, which almost 
exactly resembles the college cap of to-day, 
and is indeed claimed by the author to indi- 
cate its origin. It may perhaps be noted, in 
passing, that it is Miieller (not Miller) and 


Mothes who are the authors of the ‘ Archiio- 
logisches Worterbuch.’ 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaek.. 
[The fifth edition of ‘Meyers Konversations- 
Lexikon,’ Mothes, gives the joint author as 
H. A. Miiller.]} 


“To (9 S. xii, 5, 136).—In ‘The 
Slang Dictionary’ (edition of 1874) various 
meanings of mug and to mug are given, in- 
cluding the ideas of the face, fisticuffs, and 
intoxication, but the work assigns only mug- 
up for the theatrical use of the term. The defi- 
nition therein given is “ .i/ug-up, to paint one’s 
face or dress specially with a view to imper- 
sonation.—Zheatrical.” But there is another 
theatrical meaning for mug, which is plainly 
indicated in Pierce Egan’s * Life of an Actor’ 
(chap. iii.), in which the swindling manager, 
Mr. Screw, when describing to the hero, 
Peregrine Proteus, the members of his com- 
pany, observes :— 

“Then last, but not least, in the company is my 
low comedian, Mr. Ephraim Mug-Cutter. The 
history of the stage cannot boast such an original 
‘cutter of mugs’ as Ephraim. He isa century before 
all the actors in the kingdom, living or dead. With 
as much pliability as putty, he can cry on one-half 
of his face and laugh on the other side at the same 
time.” 

That this meaning is still in use may be 
gathered from a very recent note in the 
Tatler concerning the actor’s mouth, which is 
often crooked 

** At one time it was considered the mark of the 
iow comedian, for nearly every one of them had a 
mouth twisted either to the right or left as the 
result of ‘ mugging.’” 


Atrrep F. 


Me. E. says he has never 
heard the verb ‘*to mug” in connexion with 
fighting. Neither have I, but I have often 
heard lads in South Notts describe a blow in 
the mouth as “a mug in the muss.” 7 

. 


In the Derbyshire dialect “the mug” is 
not the face, but the mouth only. “ Hide 
that ugly mug”=mouth. “Ah gen him a 
good muggin’” = hit him on the mouth ; 
and “hey ’s getten a muggin’.” “Mug” is not 


| used in Derbyshire that I am aware of to 


denote drinking. ‘* Hey pows his ugly mug 
intow aw shapes”; “His mug’s like a side- 
oven when t’ door ’s oppen.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

The following is taken from Miss Baker’s 
‘Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and 
Phrases ’ :— 

* Mug. To supply with beer, to give beer as a 
bribe. A farmer said to his wife, ‘Come! smug the 
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girls, and they'll get on with their work : muy ‘em, | well be left to the solitary enjoyment of it. 
Cops. Sas, It is indeed a worthy ambition to wish to 
tienacy’ cays, ‘Mup means merely wet, & magnify the linguistic knowledge of his 

countrymen in the eyes of foreigners, but I 


draught of liquor; afterwards applied to a vessel . - - 
containing liquor.’ The same may be inferred from | Must warn him that he will be not unlikely 


a@ passage in the Tatler: * There is a mughouse near! to excite the laughter he deprecates if he 


Long Acre.’ : approach continental scholars with the theory 
[I have never heard the word so applied in| that the primary meaning of “gate” is 
this locality ; nor in the following manner, as | “ something guarded.” Sr. SwItTHIN. 


also recorded by Miss Baker : : , 
** Mug. * Another double mig ‘s broke.’ A phrase Tue Pore AND THE MASSACRE OF OF. Bar- 
importing that another disaster or misfortune has | THOLOMEW (9 S. xi. 407, 512; xn. 57).— 
occurred, or fresh offence is taken.” Voltaire’s account of the Pope's conduct is 
Thos. Wright (‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and | interesting :— 
Provincial English '), who followed Miss Baker | “Le pape Grégoire XIIL. fit incontinent tirer le 
with respect to date of publication, gives | canon ps chateau Saint-Ange; on alluma, le soir, 
amongst his six meanings of “mug” its use des feux de joie dans toute la ville de Rome. Le 
as a verb in Northamptonshire—* To supply , !endemain, le pape, accompagne de tous les oe 
- I often hear In this village the expression marcha & pied en procession; lambassadeur de 
a mug of beer,’ but the real pottery-ware | l’empereur lui portait la queue, le cardinal de Lor- 
mug with a convenient handle has largely | raine dit la messe ; on frappa des medailles sur cet 
given place to the tumbler or glass. The he 
ve ware Enowr ae “tote” un grand tableau dans lequel les massacres 
quantity, still lingers on, although the actual | ‘ Pontifex Colinii necem probat.’” “Histoire du 
receptacle is very rarely used. Parlement de Paris. : 
Mugq=the face Miss Baker does not refer to, E. YARDLEY. 
but Phare occasionally heanda man with Nova Sova” 
Usty face or Y Byse certainly gives a good additional reason 
\GE. Milton should be so careless and reticent 
' oh a about the paternity of his youthful magnum 
calcd potable mange” the erm | It doce, strange indeed 
phrase. “Ugly mug” ie a West-Riding phrase for that “such a father should abandon such an 
an ill-looking man. } offspring to an early grave.” But the editor 
of ‘Nova Solyma’ has given many other 
Anturopoip Ape (9 S. xii. 169).— The reasons for Milton's reticence, and the 
illustration of an ape trying to take off a/| romance itself leads us to infer that its 
boot forms part of a plate (xi.) from De| author did not expect it to fall into “an 
Bry's ‘Petits Voyages,’ pars i., ‘Vera De-| early grave,” but gave it to the world in Latin 
scriptio Regni Africani,’ published at Frank- | (w7// et orf?) for the critics to pass judgment 


fort in 1598. H. C. L. Morris. | on, with the promise that if their remarks 
Bognor. | were encouraging he would proceed to put 
in the finishing touches. 
at York S. xi. 406, 457, 518 ;| 
JILLYGATE AT York (9 S. xi, 406, 457, 518 ; This remarkable book fell dead directly 


xii. 50, 173).—Where on earth does the writer | ite bi 
at the last reference get his authority for | = ae ee for = a and 
guarded”? If he is anxious, as a vaguely | vh 
implies, not to “ make foreigners laugh at us ” | woud be Cass 
on account of the “low level” of our “lin- | Now, after 250 years, a resurrection occurs, 
refrain from “ Lilium-giglio” etymologies, to | 8°. to wrack 
learn the A B C of linguistic study, oad to | 
add to his “small private collection of books” It has hiv cualifie 
at least a few of the most trustworthy autho ay and erties 
anion FIC here and in America ; but the most remark- 
lable result is that the great majority of the 
Your correspondent at York appears to be | newspaper and magazine critics hold the 
so proud of his Lilygate theory that he may | extraordinary view that this singular, learned, 
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and interesting romance was not written a 
our illustrious countryman, but was the 
production of a contemporary who held all 
Milton’s opinions (even those opinions not 
published till Milton’s posthumous MS. was 
discovered in 1825), was a very fine Latin 
scholar and Latin poet as well, and “as like 
as two peas” in many other ways to the 
great English Puritan, and yet was not 
Milton after all. One critic said that this 
unknown author in a certain passage lacked 
the self-confidence of Milton, and that in 
itself was suflicient to settle the question 
for an expert, and so on: but not one critic 
has given the slightest hint yet who Milton’s 
double was, where he lived and died, and 
what else he wrote besides this very unusual 
book. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. help to 
do this ? Ne Quip Nits, 
[As already stated, we have little doubt that the 
work is Milton’s. | 


Geryon (9'" S. xii. 166).—This monster 
represents a deep enigma which has probably 
not been fully solved. 
which satisfies me. He w 
presentment of fraud and deceit, and 
think he may have been meant to personate 

“that old serpent called the devil...... which 
deceiveth the whole world ” (Rev. xii. 9), or, 


as the poet puts it, ** tutto il mondo appuzza | 


(‘Inf.,’ xvii. 3). Geryon had the face of a! 
man, the body of a serpent touched up with 


a sting at the extremity, and the hairy fore- | « 


limbs of, maybe, a_ lion or 


ravenous beast. 


some other 


humane visage 
contrivance or the invention of the Picturer, but an 
ancient tradition and conceived reality, as i it stands 
delivered by Beda and Authors of some antiquity ; 
that is that Sathan appeared not unto Eve in the 
naked form of a Serpent but with a Virgin’s head.” 
—‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica, book v. ch. iv. 

The nodi and rotelle on his sides do not 
lend themselves to easy interpretation. I 
have wondered if the latter bore any allusion 
to the badges imposed upon the Jews, who 
have seldom been credited with fair dealing. 
The nodi are Gordian ; I must pass them by, 
or, as a slangy 
them, unless they have reference to the es 
of witchcraft. Would that Boccaccio had 
not “left half told the story of ” the Turkish 
and Tartarian broideries ! 
useful hints as to the decorative scheme of | 
Geryon’stlanks might be obtained at Liberty’s. 

May I say, before concluding, that there is 
nothing in the whole of the ‘ Inferno’ that is 
more vivid to me than this episode of Geryon ? 
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I have read nothing | 
was the allegorical | 


As Thomas Browne says :— Mais si lun des cordons de la corde décorde, 


“In the Picture of Paradise, and delusion of our | Le cordon, décordant, 
first Parents, the Serpent is often described with | 


which is not meerly a pictoriall | come across :— 


commentator would say, oy | 


Perhaps some | 
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i] How clearly Dante himself must have nites 
it all! The monster with its bust on the 
embankment and its tail in space; the 
| careful manner in which it puts forth over 
|the abyss; the sensations, mental and 
| physical, experienced by one of the passengers 
during the descent —-all these things seem 
absolutely true. One fails for a time to 
notice that the creature lacks the wings one 
would have thought necessary for its passage 
through the air with a solid Dante on its 


back. I suppose that Geryon himself and 
Virgil were imponderable. Sr. SwitHn. 
TONGUE-TWISTERS (9 S. xi. 269, 455, 493 ; 


xii. 55).—A list of English twisters is given 
as exercises in elocution books—e.y., Bell's 
‘Standard E loc sutionist, Behnke’s ‘Speaking 
Voice, &e. “ Peter Piper's practical princi- 
ples” and the “Austrian army awfully ar- 
rayed ” will serve as examples. In the legend 
‘Look at the Clock’ Tom Ingoldsby makes 
fun of the name of some Welsh mountain, 
concluding 

And so, with your leave, we ‘Il curtail it to Pew. 
rhe repeated list of instruments in Nebu- 
| chadnezzar’s orchestra presents difficulties to 
readers when this chapter occurs as the 
lesson, and is often read in a tone of im- 
patience which mars the effect. 

Some French twisters are 


given in the 


_appendix to Delille’s excellent grammar, from 


which the following is taken :— 


Quand un cordier, cordant, veut Corder une corde, 
our sa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde ; 


fait décorder la corde. 
Here are some more examples that I have 


Dido dinait, dit-on, 
Du dos d’un dodu dindon. 
** A Sans-Souci il y avait 666 soldats, qui sucaient 
666 saucisses, dont 660 étaient avec sauce et 6 sans 
sauce. 
** Un chasseur sachant chasser sans chien.” 
“ Ton thé t’a-t-il tout oté ta toux 7” 
“ Lacavale au Valaque avala l'eau du lac, et l'eau 
du lac lava la cavale au Valaque.” 
Ila tant plu 
(Ju’on ne sait plus 
Dans quel pays il a le plus plu. 
Mais au surp iad, 
il etit moins plu 
(‘a plus plu. 
Bonjour, monsieur loriginal, qué und vous dées- 
originaliserez-vous? Je ne me désoriginaliserai que 
quand tous les originaux se seront désoriginalis's. 


The Platt-Deutsch example given by Mr. 
MATTHEWS, written in German—“ Kine gute 
gebratene Ganse ist eine gute Gabe Gottes 
—is used as a skit on Berlin cockney dialect, 
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in which g gives place to y. Goethe and his 
friend Behrisch sloped at games resembling 
this, though from a logical rather than a 
euphonic standpoint (see ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,’ c. 7). The following is from the 
‘Gespriiche mit Eckermann,’ 24 January, 1830: 

* Erfahrung aber ist, dass man erfahrend erfiihrt, 
was erfahren zu haben man nicht gern erfahren 
haben michte.” 

The griftin and Mephistopheles in the 
‘Classical Walpurgisnacht’ (* Faust,’ IT.) have 
a snarling encounter in a string of tongue- 
twisters. Goethe tells Eckermann of the 
great pains he took in drilling youthful actors, 
and the ludicrous blunders into which they 
were sometimes trapped (‘ Gespriiche,’ 5 May, 
1824). ‘RANCIS P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


With deference to Mr. A. CoLLtincwoop 
Lee, I submit the following as more correct : 
**Un anier dit, ‘Je ne suis pas ce que je suis. 
Car si j’étais ce que je suis je ne serais pas 
ce que je suis.” Su/s represents “ follow 
throughout, except where it first and last 
occurs. MISTLETOE. 

As examples of alliteration, one of which 
it may be a little difficult to pronounce * trip- 
pingly on the tongue” without tripping, the 
following may be adduced : 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ V. i. 
Approach, ye Furies fell! 
O Fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum : 
(Juail, crush, conclude, and quell !—J/id, 
The preyful princess pierced and prick’d a pretty 
pleasing pricket ; 
Some say a sore; but not a sore, till now made 
sore with shooting. 
The dogs did yell: put L to sore, then sorel jumps 
from thicket ; 

Or pricket sore, or else sorel; the people fall 

a-hooting. 

If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores one 
sorel. 

Of one sore I an hundred make by adding but one 
more L. * Love's Labour's Lost,’ IV. ii. 


AprRIAN WHEELER. 


Lone Lease (9 S. xii. 25, 134, 193).—I re- 
member hearing a learned gentleman in the 
House of Commons bemoaning the ill fate of 
a man who should have had to turn out of a 
leasehold property at the end of ninety-nine 
years. Some members irreverently laughed ; 

ut no one thought it necessary to explain 
that it was the common lot, and that the 
learned member, those who heard him, and 
the rest of the world, would have to turn out 
from their houses, whatever the tenure, at 
the end of ninety-nine years if not sooner, 
saving the case of Lady Glentworth and 
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occasional centenarians like her. Nor did 
any one think it worth while to point out 
that the unhappy victim of eviction had 
known perfectly well what he was about, and 
had agreed to pay a certain price for his 
ninety-nine years’ holding, namely, the cost of 
the house which he covenanted to build, and 
ninety-nine yearly payments. Or if he were 
not the original builder, but the inheritor or 
purchaser of the remainder of a lease, still 
he knew precisely what he was buying or 
inheriting; and if he lamented his lot he 
might, perhaps, claim in extenuation that 
he would not be the first person who had 
coveted his neighbour's goods. 

Looking through title-deeds relating to 
the parish of Clifton Hampden in the county 
of Oxford, I find many ninety-nine years 
leases, but they are all leases for lives, with a 
small annual rent and a sum down on grant 
or renewal ; no building leases and # general 
system of renewals. Nor could there have 
been any practical hardship in the longer 
leases, nor, indeed, any practical difference 
between them and sales. I find, for instance, 
a lease for 999 years granted in 1661, and a 
recital in 1738 of a different lease for the same 
term, with a mortgage for a terin of 500 
years. Another deed (1723) refers to a lease 
formerly granted for a term of 1,000 years ; 
and another (1769) refers to the residue of a 
lease for 1,000 years at a yearly rental of one 
penny when legally demanded, the 999 years’ 
lease of 1661 prescribing “a peppercorn 
rent.” The longest term I find is one of 1657 
for a term of 2,000 years at the rental of one 
penny sterling. 

This last lease does not cause me the same 
apprehension and the same searchings of 
heart as to what will happen when the term 
expires as the ninety-nine years’ lease did to 
my learned friend in the House of Commons, 
both because the termination is somewhat 
more remote, and because [ represent the 
original grantor as well as the original 
grantee, as I do also in the other leases here 
mentioned, ALDENHAM. 

Aldenham House. 


Primrose Suverstition (9 8. xi. 448 xii. 
33).—This superstition is, or was a generation 
ago, ulso current in Dorsetshire. F. J. C. 

John Dent, my father’s gardener, told me 
when I was avery little boy that if primroses 
were planted the wrong way up, the flowers 
would come red. I was sceptical about it, 
and mentioned the subject to several other 
people, who all confirmed his statement ; but 
[ do not remember that any one of therm had 
ever tried the process and been successful. 
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The belief is, I am sure, still very common in 
Lincolnshire. Epwarp Peacock. 


Toncue-pricks (9 S. xi. 447 xii. 175). 
The brilliant young Russian poet Griboyedov, 
whose career was prematurely cut short 
during a riot in Persia, makes one of the 
characters in his satire *Gorie ot Uma’ (*Sor- 
row from Wit’) remark :— 

Ah, evil tongues are more dreadful than a pistol ! 

An instance is the better-known and more 
gifted Michael Lermontov, whose evil tongue 
brought about twoduels, the second of which 
resulted in his death. Scandal led to the 
fatal duel which robbed the world of that 
splendid genius Alexander Pushkin. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 

Brixton Hill. 


Marat «nx Lonpon (9 S. xii. 7, 109, 175). 
—Mr. CoLeMAN has repeated at the second 
of these three references the traditional 
falsehoods respecting Marat, “facts” long 
since exploded, not only by the writers named 
by Mr. Asuby Srv. Lecers, but also by the late 
Mr. H. 8. Ashbee. I did my best to kill 
all these absurd legends in the Gentleman's 
Magazine afew years ago—I cannot put my 
hand on the number just now—in an article 
on ‘ Marat as an Englishman.’ Fiction, being 
more picturesque than facts, has, I suppose, 
much more vitality. W. Roperrs. 


Mr. Asupy St. Lecers refers me to certain 
French authors for Marat’s proceedings when 
in this country. I consider English authori- 
ties would bear greater weight in this matter. 
He also contends that Marat is “coming 
into notice again,” entirely ignoring the 
charges made against him in * N. & Q.,’ Series 
ii., iii., iv., vii., viii., which have not been 
denied. Contemporaneous information, such | 
as the (Gentleman's Magazine for February and 
March, 1776, and two private letters dated | 
22 February and 6 March, 1776, appears to 
him to be of no value. Marat assumed an 
alias on occasions, and therefore his career 
may sometimes be difficult to trace. For his 
general character I conclude with that given 
in Gorton’s * Biographical Dictionary ’:— 

” Enthusiasm of disposition, excited by a deep 
sense of the miseries of her native country. having 
wompted a young lady [Charlotte Corday] to de- 
iver the world from one of the most sanguinary 
monsters that ever persecuted the human race ‘ 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ArcupisHop Krinc’s Prison Diary, 1689 
S. xii. 187).—Permit me to supplement 
my note on above, as my allusion to Tollet 


may be misunderstood. Dr. Lawlor mentions 
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Tollet in February, 1688,9, but does not refer 
to the great probability of his being the 
person to whom the contents of the diary, or 
portions of it, were transmitted. 
GENEALOGIST. 


lin his preface that King corresponded with 


CasTLe (9 S. xi. 327, 394, 495).—I am sorry 
the reply at the last reference has hitherto 
‘escaped my notice. I visited the castle at 
| the end of April, 1895, and bought on that 
| occasion a copy of the tenth edition of the 
‘late Mr. Taylor’s ‘Sketch,’ at the ena of 
| which he referred to an article in the Satur- 
day Review of 9 October, 1880, which may 
| interest your correspondent. L. L. K 


| Sin Nicwotas AND CHEPSTOW 
| 


Free CuRIsTiANs (9 §. xii. 106). 
' Some years since I came across a church 
of this denomination in New York. The 
announcement on a board outside the build- 
ing was ** Free Catholic Church of Christ,” 
and the services, one of which 1 attended, 
were similar to those of an ordinary Pro- 
testant church of the Methodist type. From 
the sermon, which was delivered by an ex- 
Catholic priest, I should imagine that a pro- 
portion ef the members had formerly belonged 
to that communion. Though one of the 
smallest of the religious denominations, it is 
included in the list of registered denomina- 
tions in the State of New York. There was 
formerly a small chapel of the sect in the 
vicinity of Russell Square, but I do not know 
whether it still exists. 

Freperick T. 


Bowes Famity (9 S. xi. 407).—Lancelot 
Bowes, merchant of Durham, father of George 
Bowes, of Guisbrough, was a son of Sir 
George Bowes, of Biddir and Bradley (by his 
wife Mary Delaval), and grandson of George 
Bowes, of Biddir, third son of Sir George 
Bowes, of Streatlam Castle, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Mallory, of 
Studley. See Surtees’s ‘ Durham, also Foster's 
‘Visitation of Durham.’ H. R. Lercuton. 

East Boldon, R.S.O0., Durham. 


Encuiso Grave at Ostend xii. 9, 
176).— According to Paterson’s ‘ Roads,’ 
eighteenth edition, by Edward Mogg, 1826, 
yp. 228 and 307, s.v. ‘Robin Hood’s Well,’ 
Skelbrook Park was in the possession of the 
Rey. Charles Cator. Robin Hood's Well is, or 
was, seven miles from Doncaster on the road 
to Pontefract. In ‘Cary’s New Map of 
England and Wales, with Part of Scotland,’ 
1794, map 51, Robin Hood’s Well does not 
appear, but Skellbrook and park are on 
the left of the road going north from Don- 
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caster. In ‘ Kearsley’s Traveller's Entertain- 
ing Guide through Great Britain,’ 1801, 
col. 58, appears Robin Hood’s Well. The 
only name given on the left is Col. Greville : 
it appears to be probable that he was the 
owner or occupier of Skelbrook Park in or | 
about 1801. Perhaps the above, although 
the dates are not the same as that given in 
the query, may be of some use. Skelbrook or 
Skellbrook appears as Skelbrooke in the last 
* Post Office Guide.’ Rosert Prerpornt. 


Was Marat a Jew? (9 S. xii. 88.)—I 
have carefully studied the evidence adduced 
by Mr. Hess, and rejoice to feel that this 
arch-scoundrel was not a product of Jewish 
parents. Jews have quite enough villains, 
without having another foisted upon them. 
The name Mara is not specifically Jewish ; | 
at best it is a ‘* bitter” compliment to a race | 
to whom bloodshed is abhorrent. On his | 
mother’s side there is no trace of Jewish | 
blood. Until it can be shown that Madame 
Cabrol was a Jewess, Marat’s name cannot 
be added to the black list of distinguished 
Jewish blackguards. Marat’s features alone | 


are a poor index of Hebraic descent. How | 
came Mara to develope into Marat ! | 
M. L. R. Brestar. | 


Joun Witkes Boorn (9 S. xii. 25, 150, | 
197).—The fact that John Hunter intended | 
experimenting on the body of Dr. Dodd, in 
the hope of restoring life, certainly lends | 
some colour to the rumour that he escaped | 
the gallows. I copy the following paragraph | 
from my article on Dr. Dodd in 
Lincolnshire’ :— 

“ After hanging the usual time the body was cut 
down and handed to the waiting friends. A hot | 
bath had been prepared in a house not far away, | 
and here John Hunter was in attendance to try his | 
hand at restoring life. Owing, however, to the 
bigness of the crowd, precious minutes, and even 
hours, were lost before the body arrived, and by 
this time all hope of revivification was gone.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


‘Bygone | 


W. H. Cutten xii. 149, 194).—The 
earliest copy of the ‘ London and Provincial | 
Medical Directory ' in my possession is dated 
December, 1855, so probably Dr. W. H. Cullen 
died some time between 1849 (the year of the 
publication of his book) and 1855, 

Robert Dickson, M.D., F.L.S., resided at 
16, Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, at this 
date; and in 1869 we find him living in retire- 
ment at Cambridge Lodge, Harmondsworth, 
Slough. Dr. Dickson graduated as a doctor | 


of medicine at Edinburgh University in 1826, | 
and became by examination a licentiate of | 


the Royal College of Physicians of London in 
1830, and a Fellow in 1855. He was physician 
to the Scottish Hospital, and to the Edin- 
burgh Life Assurance Company, and visiting 
physician to the Camberwell House Lunatic 
Asylum. He was a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society and the Royal Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, and the author of articles on * Materia 
Medica’ and * Therapeutics’ in the ‘ English 
Cyclopedia.’ Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Doc or St. Rocu (9 S. xii. 189).—This is 
a very familiar beastie in French churches, 
where St. Roch is one of the most popular of 
saints. The legend goes that when i went 
on a pilgrimage to Rome he expelled plague 
by the power of the Cross, yet was himself 
stricken by it, and nourished by a dog who 
brought him bread daily from the table of 
its master, who, being at length attracted 
to the sufferer, gave further and efficient 
succour. <A pilgrim’s garb, a plague-spot on 
the thigh, and the faithful hound are the 
usual attributes of St. Roch, who, according 
to one account, died at Montpellier. 

**Nous vous supplions, Seigneur, de protéger 
continuellement votre peuple, et de le préserver, 
en vertu des mérites du bienheureux Roch, de tous 


| les fléaux contagieux. tant pour lame que pour le 


corps. Ainsi soit-il.’ 


Sr. Swithry. 
Jaring -Gould’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
August, p. 156, says :— 

* He [St. ~ had healed the plague-stricken 
by thousands and tens of thousands, till he was 
himself attacked, when a dog brought him bread 
from a count’s table every day to supply his necessi- 
ties. The count, following the dog, found Roch 
lying in a miserable hovel, convalescent. He 
supplied him with necessaries, and he recovered. 

his was supposed to have taken place in 
or near Placentia in 1348. Butler, in his 
* Lives of the Saints’ (16 August), says :— 

‘“* Falling himself sick, and unable toassist others, 
and shunned and abandoned by the whole world, 
he made a shift to crawl rather than walk into a 
neighbouring forest, where a dog used to lick his 
sores...... He died, as it is commonly said, in 1327.” 

Wm. Norman, 


“Pass” S. xii. 189).—Like the Editor 
I should imagine that phrases such as 
**Please pass” or “ Will you pass ” so-and-so? 
were in common use all over the country. 
There may, of course, be English counties in 
which they are not familiar, out I think they 
can hardly be unknown in any cousihane 
In cases where good servants habitually wait 
at table there is very little need of using 
such expressions at all. They may there- 
fore, for this reason, be to a certain extent 
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tabooed by “good society.” To ordinary 
people they are, practically speaking, indis- 
pensable. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

“ Please pass the salt,” or anything else in 
use at table, is so common a phrase that to 
hear any other form would be looked upon 
as unusual in most homes. It is “ pass me” 
everything ; not ‘‘hand me,” except on very 
rare occasions. Tuos, Rarenirre. 

Worksop. 


JAPANESE MONKEYS (9" 8. xi. 9, 76, 430, 517). 
—I beg permission to make the following 
corrections respecting my previous article 
under this heading: p. 431, col. 1, 1. 14, “North 
Indian Notes and Queries” should read 
Panjab Notes and Queries. Same page, foot- 
note, for “of the fifteenth century, ‘ Hai-wai- 
hien- wan-luh,’” read //wang T'sang-Sing's 

Si-yang-chan-kung-tien-luh, 1520. In the 
same foot-note Japanese” should be -Jara- 
nese. 

It will be « propos of the last correction to 
call special attention of printers and tran- 
scribers to the fact that this very misspelling 
has been a frequent source of serious literary 
blunders. For example, in the ‘ 3 of Ser 
Marco Polo’ a story is told of the Japanese 
imbedding in their flesh certain talismanic 
stones which would make them invulnerable. 
I had been searching in vain among the re- 
cords, both native and foreign, for anything 
corroborating this till recently I hit upon 
it in ‘ Fr. Odoric’s Travels’; wherein it is nar- 
rated that a certain kind of stone grows in 
canes in Java, which endows its bearer with 
immunity from all manner of arms: ap- 
parently an exaggeration of the vulnerary 
virtue of the tabasheer. From this it is 
evident that the misplaced statement in 


Marco’s book was a result of his, or his in- 
formant’s confusion of the names Japan 
and Java, or, more probably, of his literary 
friend's dictation. 


KumaGusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


‘TALES FROM DREAMLAND xii. 169). 

—‘The Pot of Gold’ is the English title of | 
‘Der goldene Topf,’ which is one of Hoff- | 
mann’s best stories. I do not know the book | 
to which reference is made. It may be a! 
collection of stories written by different 
writers. E. YARDLEY. 


Satop (9 S. xii. 108). — Mr. Harper is 
very good on ‘The Holyhead Road,’ but his 
ety mologies cannot be commended. The way 

to Salop is through Shrewsbury, first recorded 
in 901 as “in civitate Scrobbensis ” (* Chart. 
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Sax.’ 585), ‘fin the City of Serob,” -ensis 
being an adjectival suttix freely used in 
Latin ecclesiastical charters in the sense of 
‘‘of” or “belonging to.” Shrewsbury was a 
mint town, and in the time of -Ethelstan, 
c. 940, the coins are marked Scrob, and so 
continue, with wesiadione, to the time of 
Edward the Confessor, ¢. 1050, when they are 
marked Screobbe, § Screob, and Scrop. In the 

* Anglo - Saxon Chronicle,’ under the year 
1006, we find Shrewsbury as Scropesbyri, and 
the county Scrobbesbyrigscire. Under 1016 
Shrewsbury is Scrobbesbyrig. In ‘ Domesday 
Book’ Shrewsbury appears as Sciropesberie, 
and the county as Sciropescire. We have 
then a long interval without records, and in 
1159 Salope and Salopscir appear in the Pi 
Rolls for the first time. Now there can te 
no doubt that the early forms of Shrewsbury 
yield “the /urh [dat. 4yrig] of Scrob” (in 
Mercian dialect pronounced Shrob). The 
tendency of / to become p is well known 
(Skeat’s ‘Principles of Etymology,’ 375). 
Hence we have, in the later forms, Scrop 
(Shrop), and ultimately Shropshire. Scrob 
was a personal name. Eyton (‘ Antiquities 
of Shropshire ’) says :— 

“Richard fitz Serobi or Scrob was a Norman 
settled in England before the Conquest, and a 
favourite of Edward I. (Confessor). He held pro- 
verty in Salop, and estates in Herefordshire, where 
1e was termed ‘ Scrupe. 

Nash (‘History of Worcestershire,’ i. 239) 
says :— 

“Richard Scrupe was a Saxon of the time of 
Edward the Confessor, whose chief residence was 
at Richard's Castle (Herefordshire)......His son was 
Osbern fitz Richard, a Domesday tenant in capite. 
His descendant having married a ‘de Say’ took 
that name. 

I think Nash is right as to Scrupe being 
Saxon ; the name does not savour of Norman 
origin. The passage of Scrop to Salope in 
the twelfth century is not surprising, con- 


| sidering the difficulty Norman-French clerks 


had in dealing with Anglo-Saxon words and 
pronunciation (strange and _ barbarous to 
them). Blakeway (* History of Shrewsbury,’ 

1. 38) says :-— 

** 2, as is well known, is a letter insurmountable 
by many organs, and in all languages has been 
occasionally exchanged for / Hence arose a further 
corruption of our Saxon name, which from Sciropes- 
berie became Salopesberie” (and Salop). 

Skeat says (‘Principles of Etymology,’ 376): 

“In most Aryan languages 7 has a tendency 
to turn into Serob I believe to be an 
Anglo-Saxon name, and the origin of the 
family names Scroop and Scrope. We have 
Scrooby, in N.E. Notts (*‘ Domesday,’ Scrobi), 
**Scrob’s village,” but in Northumbrian 
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dialect sc=sk ; if in Mercia it would have | 
been Shroby or Shrooby. 
part played by personal names in the forma- 
tion of place-names has only been recently 
realized. At all times and everyw here “ 
inward thought is that their houses shall 
continue for ever, and their dwelling-places 
to all generations ; they call their lands after 
their own names.” H. Dutenan. 
Walsall. 


Joun THomas Towson (9 8S. xii. 190).—He 
was born at Fore Street, Devonport, 8 April, 
1804, and died at his residence, 47, Upper 
Parliament Street, Liverpool, 3 
1881. See ‘D.N.B’ and Boase’s 
Enulish Biography,’ iii. 1000. 

ADRIAN WHEELER. 

Fartuines (9 xii. 

ago I sent a couple of farthings with other 


* Modern 


The important | 


having been lost. Whether, as is not inconceivable, 
it was borrowed for some temporary purpose by one 
of the Privy Council, who was prevented by death 


| or some other cause from returning it, is unknown. 


their | 


| the Council then, as in modern days, 


January, | 


169).—Some time | 


coins to pay for stamps or postcards at a | 


sub-oftice in a large town. The poor things 


were rejected by ‘the presiding genius, who | ; 


said that the collector would decline to accept 
them. One, if not both, of these farthings 
had been included in change handed to me 
at a London West-End post office. This 
restriction on the currency of lawful coinage 
struck me as being vexatious and unjustifi- 
able. Sr. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scors (9S. xii. 148, 196). 
—It appears to be worth noting that Faber’s 
vortrait print is lettered “Maria Stuart 
Regins Scotie.” To goa step further. Why 
is Stuart so spelt? For if the story be true 
that this form of the word was merely the 
resultof French attempt at phonetic imitation, 
in the absence of “ w” from that language, 


then Stewart would be the more correct 
spelling. Georce C. PEAcHEY. 
Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


ets of the Privy Conucil of England. New Series. 
Vols. XXIV., NXV., AXVL, NNVIL Edited 
by John Roche Dasent, C.B. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 
Constant and equal progress is being made by 
Mr. Dasent with the publication of the Privy 
Council Acts, and no falling off whatever from the 
high standard first adopted is found in the later 
volumes. The four volumes now before us cover 
virtually the period from 1592 to 1597 inclusive. 
There is, however, a break —so far as our memory 
serves us, the first that has yet occurred in the 
series. No record is accessible for the period 
on 26 August, 5, when there was a meeting 
“ Windezour Castle,” itself but partially recorded, 


aA 1 October, 1595, the book in which are entered 
the minutes for the period between these two dates 


The book is, at least, not to be found, and a lament- 
able /acvwna exists. From another source, which 
Mr. Dasent mentions (British Museum Add. MS. 
No. 11,402), information concerning some of the pro- 
ceedings is obtained, and is printed as an appendix 
to vol. xxv. 

It is, naturally, from the standpoint of history 
and of social life that the work is most interesting, 
occupying 
itself little with the intellectual accomplishment or 
aspiration of the epoch. Almost solitary in literary 
interest are two entries on IS and 20 May, 1593, 
respectively. The former notes the issue of a 
warrant to Henry Maunder, one of the Messengers of 
Her Majesty's Chamber, “to repaire to the ‘house 
of Mr. Thomas Walsingham in Kent, or to anie 
other place where he shall understand Cristofer 
Marlow to be remayning, and by vertue thereof to 
apprehend and bring him to Court in his companie. 
And in case of need to require ayd.” On the 20th 
the entry is, ‘** This daie Cristofer Marley [sic] of 

London, gentleman, being sent for by warrant from 
their Lordships, hath entered his a yparence accord- 
inglie for his indemnity therein, and is commaunded 
to give his daily attendaunce on their Lordships 
untill he shalbe lycensed to the contrary.” Very 
many entries in 1593 refer to the Plague and the 
necessity, consequent upon its ravages, of forbidding 
altogether or regulating fairs, or whatever may lead 
to the concourse of men. Theatrical entertain- 
ments are, naturally, sufferers, though “* my lords” 
are more lenient in such matters than are the civic 
authorities. After a preamble concerning the ille- 
gality of “‘plaies or enterludes” in London, it is 
ordered, 6 a 1593, that Edward Allen, “ servaunt 
to the right honourable the Lord Highe Admiral,” 
William Kemp, Thomas Pope, John Heminges, 
Augustine Phillipes, and Georg Brian, all servants 
to the Lord Strainge, shall be ermitted to play 
**comodies, tragedies, ‘and such li <e,” in towns and 
places not within seven miles of London or the 
“*that they maie be in the better readiness 
hereafter for her Majestys service whensoever they 
shalbe thereunto called.’ The vice-chancellors and 
heads of colleges of Cambridge and Oxenforde are 

called upon to prevent the performance of plays 
within tive miles of the university, and bidden 
during the time of fairs to keep the gates of colleges 
shut. Much of the time of “my lords” is occupied 
in dealing with recusants. In 1596 we find a letter 
relating to the death of Sir Frauncis Drake. From 
an entry during this year it is seen that the main- 
tenance of archery is still imperative, and a com- 
mission is appointed under the Great Seal to “‘ make 
diligent search in all places, aswell within liberties 
as without, whether the inhabitantes bee furnished 
with bowes and arrowes as by the lawes is pro- 
vided.” ‘The change of religion of Henry IV. of 

France has moditied the condition of affairs in that 
country, but troops are still required. In 1596-7 
the pressure upon recusants proves less severe, but 
diligent inquiry is still made after the seminary 
priests. The Turbervilles or T ae ills of Glamorgan, 
on whom we come in the ‘Carditl Records’ of 
Mr. John Hobson Matthe ws, are often in trouble, 
and Jenkin Turvill, ‘a man of good sorte dwelling 
at Penllyne in that county of Glamorgan,” keeps 

“in his house two Seminary Preistes.” Turvill is 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“a man of wealthe and calling.” Richard Turber- 
vile, a prisoner in the Clink, makes subsequently 
submission of his conformity. Those interested in 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges will come upon abundant 
traces of him in the volume. The Grahams or 
Greymes of the Debatable Land give much trouble 
to Lord Scroope, Lord Warden of the West Marches 
of Scotland. They are always exacting blackmail, 
but promise amendment, and seem willing, even, to 
take service on the side of order. With some of 
the names mentioned we seem on the track of 
the Border ballads, and with Sir Thomas Lucye 
we are on that of Shakespeare. 


Abington avd Nethe: Winch nelon, 
(Longmans & 


The or 
By Mrs. Napier Higgins. 2 vols. 
Co. ) 

As the only surviving daughter of Sir Thomas 

Tyringham Bernard, of Nettleham and Nether 

Winchendon, with whose demise in 1883 the baro- 

netcy became extinct, Mrs. Sophia Elizabeth Napier 

Higgins has felt herself « alled upon to write the 

history of a family, of the last branch of which she 

is the last scion. Two volumes, now issued, carry 
the history to the death, in 1779, of Sir Francis 

Bernard, Governor of Massachusetts Bay, on the 

whole the most distinguished, though scarcely the 

most fortunate, member of the family. Materials 
for a second instalment, carrying the record a cen- 
tury or so further, are in existence, and will pro- 
bably see the light under the same editorship. 
With some reason Mrs. Higgins complains that the 
documents which illustrate “‘the most critical 
period of the history of England in its relations 
with America,” and throw the most light upon the 
eareer of Sir Francis Bernard, have been allowed 
to pass into American hands. The documents in 
question, thirteen volumes in all, of which eight 
consist of letter-books, 1798-72, were bought for 

600 dollars in 1846 (1848, * D.N.B.’) by Dr. Jared 

Sparks, and bequeathed by him to Harvard C ollege 

Library, where they still are—accessible enough, 

though consultation of them can only be made on 

the spot. 

For the family is claimed a venerable antiquity, 
a connexion being suggested to St. Bernard ot 
Clairvaux, which, of course, takes us back to the 
eleventh century. A Thomas Fitz Bernard, of the 
household of Henry IL, was a justiciar of many 
courts, and was use excommunicated by St. 
Thomas A Becket. Godfrey Bernard, a landowner 


in Yorkshire, alleged to be the son of the afore-men- | 


tioned Thomas, is regarded as the founder of the 
family. He gave three manors to St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, before migrating to Cambridgeshire 
and becoming lord of the manor of Iselham, in the 
parish —— of which his monument formerly 
stood. John Bernard, a descendant, appears to 
have mt knighted on the field of Agincourt. 

With the deeds of the various transmitters of the 
name, with their marriages, and with the manner 
in which various estates came into their possession 
we are not concerned. Such particulars may best 
be read in the book. As the line descends, which 
it did in a fashion not common among our county 
families, we come upon many families of highest 
interest. including that of William Shakespeare. 

In the fifteenth century Sir John Bernard married 
Margaret, daughter of Henry, fourth Lord Scrope 
of Bolton, by Elizabeth, daughter of John, fourth 
Lord Scrope of Masham. By this and other mar- 

riages into the same family the Bernards acquired 


a descent from royalty. The curious name of 
Daundelyn, with which family the Bernards became 
connected by marriage, is said to be derived from 
D’Andely, after the “Nor man town of that name. 
Through a marriage of Baldwin Bernard with 
Eleanor, daughter of John Fullwood, of Ford Hall, 
the family is brought into connexion with many 
Warwickshire worthies, including the Ardens of 
Wilmcote, the Hills, Fullwoods, and John Shake- 
speare of Stratford-on-Avon. In connexion with 
the Franklins of Eaton, ancestors of the famous 
Franklin, we come on a strange story. One of the 
family, a staunc h Protestant, “kept in the time of 
Bloody Mary *‘a Bible f fastened inside the top of a 
joint stool,” and while a child watched turned the 
joint up and read the book by stealth. Of the 
entry in the register concerning **‘ Madam Elizabeth 
Bern: we wife of Sir John Bernard, or Barnard, 
Knt.,” G. J. De Wilde, ‘ Rambles,’ says: ** Of this 
last of ‘a Shakespeares there is no other record. 
So far as is known, no stone ever marked the place 
where she was buried.” Elizabeth Bernard was 
buried 17 February, 1669. There is cause for doubt 
whether the entry of her death in the register is 
not an interpolation of that assiduous forger, traces 
of whose slime are found in abundance in our 
national collections. On p. 77 we find a Bernard 
prosecuting the elder John Milton. Subsequently 
more than one reference is to be traced in Pepys 
In the middle of the first volume we come across 
the voyage of Sir Francis Bernard to America, and 
the rest of the work is occupied with his stormy 
and distinguished career. This belongs to history, 
and we cannot attempt to deal with it. Mrs. 
Higgins’s book has unending interest and import- 
ance, and is well written, though at times a little 
nebulous. It will occupy a good position among 
the family histories which are one of the most 
remarkable products of modern days. It is to be 
hoped that Nhe author will be able to complete 
what is so well begun. 


Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London at 
the Guildhall.—Letter-Book E. Edited by Regi- 
nald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. (Published by Order of 
the Corporation.) 

Tue fifth volume of the Letter-Books preserved in 

the archives of the City at the Guildhall appears 

under the admirable supervision of the Records 

Clerk, and extends from circa 1314 to 1337. For a 

notice of previous volumes see 9" S. iv. 198; vi. 198; 

and x. 279. Vol. iii., known as the Red Book (Liber 

Rubeus), is principally occupied with records of 

admission to the freedom of the City by redemp- 

tion. ‘The present volume, called the White Book 
of Memoranda, was lost for a long season, and was 
only recov ered, at a cost to the authorities of 20s., 
through a Common Serjeant of the time of Henry 

VIII. It covers the last years of the struggle of 

Edward IL. with the Earl of Lancaster, the rise and 

fall of the Despensers, the deposition and death of 

Edward LI. in Berkeley Castle, the renewal of the 

war with Scotland, and the defeat of the flower of 

England at Bannockburn. Concerning the proceed- 

ings of the justiciars sent by Edw ard to hold an 

ltey at the Tower in 1321, which Dr. Sharpe holds 
to have exercised the minds of the citizens more 
than any purely political event, the few revelations 
of the White Book are complemental to those of 
the ‘Liber Custumarum’ issued in the Rolls 

Series. At the outset the judges inquired into the 

smallest detail of civic government. On hearing of 
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240 NOTES 


a threatened rising in the Marches under the Earl | edition, thirty copies being on large paper. 


they “quieted considerably, and were 
no longer ‘like ‘wulees eager for their prey, but 
were very lambs.” The word translated ** wolves” 
is /eones \mong those with whom the justiciars 
had difficulties were the Vhelipers or Fripperers, 
the Cappers, Vintners, Fishmongers, Butchers, &c. 
The civic authorities, so far as they dared, sup- 
ported Edward against the barons. They lent him 
tour hundre . men to avenge the insult passed upon 
the queen by Lady Badlesmere at Lieds Castle, 
Kent, and promised to give up all the “ contrariants” 
they discovered in the City. Against the Scots they 
offered him tive hundred men or 2,000 marks, the 
king naturally choosing the latter. Edward then 
deposed the mayor in favour of one of his own 
sslection, carrying him with him virtually 
prisoner. For tive years the king held the mayoralty 

more or less” in his own hands until. in 1326. the 


of Hereford, 


AND QUERIES. 


| Press, has been added, appropriately, Roper’s 


as al 


citizens cast in their lot with Queen Isabella and | 


her son. On the accession of Edward III. a charter 
restoring and contirming the 
1321 was granted, and the citizens were conceded 
“infangthef” and ‘ outfangthef.” or the right of 
hanging a thief if caught within or without the 
jurisdiction. These privileges were not allowed to 


rust, and the order * Let him be hanged” is fre- 
quent in the later portion of the volume. Among 
those thus condemned (20 Nov., 1329) was Alice 


Littleglenne, charged with the ‘“‘mainour of two 
women’s robes, three mazer cups (ciphi de mazero), 
and other goods and chattels.” On the king's 
marriage to Philippa of Hainault the mayor and 
citizens welcomed her in state, and sent to the king 
and queen great store of provisions and wax! Full 

artic ulars. are supplied of the action brought by 

ichard Chaucer against certain defendants tor the 
forcible marriage of John Chaucer, the father of 
the poet, then under fourteen years of age, to 
daughter of Walter de Westhalle. Inter- 
esting items are to be found concerning the dis- 
position of the property in the “Outer Temple” 
after the suppression of the order of the Semaine, 
These few matters are indicative of the subjects of 
interest to be found in the volume, which yields in 
no respect to its predecessors. The indexes remain 
famous for excellence. 


A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By 
Jehn Louis Haney, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, pri- 
vately printed.) 

At the instigation. if we read aright, of Prof. 

Albert Henry Smyth, to whom the completed work 


is dedicated, Dr. Haney began his Coleridge 
bibliography. The first steps to such a work 
were made. as Dr. Haney admits, in the pages 
of *‘N. & Q in 18% (see S™ S. vii. 361, 401, 


After the death of Richard Herne 
Shepherd, by whom it was started, it was finished 
by what is called herein “‘a worthy effort” of our 
friend Col. Prideaux. The present work is more 
ambitious. It supplies, A arranges in chrono- 
logical order, all editions, English, continental, and 
American, of Cole ridge, and catalogues, so far as is 
possible, the literature dealing with Coleridge's life 
and work. A special and very valuable chapter is 
devoted to the marginalia, while others deal with 
Coleridge's contributions to various works and 
\dicals, with his letters, biography, portraits, &c, 
Jr. Haney’s task has been admirably accomplished. 


443, 482, 502). 


privileges held before | 


(9 S. NLL Serr. 19, 1903. 


It ma 
be obtained from the author at ‘the Central Hick 
School, Philadelphia. In the case of marginalia, 
mention is made, when possible, of the person in 
whose possession the annotated volume now is, 


Worldly Greatnes OF 


Knight. By W 


The Mirvour of Ve 
the Lite of Sir Thomas Move ’ 
Roper. (Moring.) 

To the series, at once cheap and beautiful, of the 
“King’s Classics,” issued from the De La More 

* Life 

of More.” The biography of More by his son-in- 

law, the husband of that fair woman who, in Tenny- 
son's words, 
Clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head, 

is, in the full sense, a classic. Until the present 

generation—happy, at least, in this respect—the 

privile; ge of having an edition so exquisite of a 

work of so much interest and importance has been 

denied the reader. The “ King’s Classics”’ will 
make an enchanting little library in themselves. 

The present work will not be the least prized of an 

admirable collection. 


Messrs. Metucen & Co, have issued in a handy 
and almost diminutive form an edition of Borrow’s 
Romany Rie, with a frontispiece presenting Bush- 
bury Church and an introduction and notes by 
Mr. John Sampson. Borrow often leads us into a 
world of enchantment, and the present continua- 
tion of ‘ Lavengro’ is a book to slip into the pocket 
when starting for an autumn ramble. 


Botices ts to Gorresgondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Virax.—The address of the secretary of the 
Society is Regent's Park Road, N W. 
This information is derived from the ‘ Year-Book 
of the Scientific and Learned Societies’ (Grittin & 
Co.), which will probably answer your other query. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to *“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We bes leave to state that we decline to return 


His work, which has for frontispiece a beautifully | communications which, for any reason, we do not 
executed portrait of Coleridge, is issued in a limited | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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9S. Seer. 19,1908.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


BANK RATE and the MONEY MARKET. A BOOK about EXMOOR. 
MEMOIRS of VISCOUNT DUNDEE, The WALLOON CHURCH of SOUTHAMPTON, 


NEW NOVELS:—Erb; Darrel of the Blessed Isles; Round Anvil Rock; The Sins of a Saint; The 
Darkest Hour. 


PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. 

MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. LITURGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:--American Railways; Sent to the Rescue; Crawley’s Translation of Thu- 
cydides; Thoughts from Maeterlinck ; London Maps; Social Germany in Luther’s Time ; Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy ; Cobden’s Life; The ‘ Fireside” Dickens ; Reprints and Catalogues, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at LEEDS ; JOHN DENNE, D.D.; ISABELLA D’ESTE ; ETYMOLOGY 
of “POWEE”; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Address to the British Association ; Library Table; Symbolic Logic ; ‘ Hampshire Days’ ; 
Gossip, 


FINE ARTS :—Pictures and Picture Collecting ; The Crossbow ; Coins and Vases. 
MUSIC :—Hereford Musical Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ The Climbers’; ‘Tom Pinch’; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEOUS :—Coleridge’s Use of ‘‘ Tyrannous ” and “ Strong,” 


= NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 5 contains :— The NUMBER for AUGUST 2 contains -— 
ISABELLA I) ESTE ANOTHER faoenar HY of AUGUSTUS CHARLES and MARY LAMB, 
A HIGHL AND CONTROVERSIALIS The LIFE of a REGIMENT. 
SIK WILLIAM HUNTER'S E TRAHERNE’S POETRY 
A HISTORY of STAGE COACHING CAKLYLE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION 


NEW NOVELS The Mettle of the Pasture; Alison Howard; A KANT’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Metamorphosis; A Daughter of Thespis; Thraldom, A Matter of The STORY of an AMERICAN DOUG 


Morals; Mr. Incoul’s Misadventare The GERMAN AUTHORITIES on JEANNE IARC. 
AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE BOOKS of TRAVEL NEW NOVELS :—Rarlasch of the Guard; The Other Mrs. Jacobs ; 
LAW KOOKS LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. More Kin than Kind; The Maids of Paradise; Gordon Keith ; The 
BROOKS ABOUT WALES PUBLICATIONS of the ROLLS OFFICE Land of Regrets; Carita, Told by the Death's Head; Mary North ; 
OUR LIBRARY TARLE:—Old-Age Pensions; Thomas Campion; Frank Bayliss, Selbridge & Co. 

Margaret Fuller's Love-Letters; On our Selection, Social England; | GREEK and LATIN GRAMMARS 

Gold Coast Native Institutions; La Marche I'Etoile; Negri's SHORT STORES 

Ultimi Saggi ; Andrewes's l’reces Privatw ; Booksellers’ Catalogues. MINOK BLOGRAPHIRS, 
LIST of NEW BROOKS THROLOGICAL BOOKS. 
*TRISTRAM SHANDY ErYMOLOGY of LETTEKS LOCAL HISTORY 

of SIR G. SAVILE and W. WILKERFPORCE; NUTES from OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Free Trade and the Manchester School ; 

BANGKOK; MADAME DE BUFFON, The COMING PUBLISH- Lost in Blunderland; The Lyons Mail; France and the Bahr-el- 

ING SEASON. Ghazel. A Sister of St. Saviour’s Priory ; Keprints. 

Also— List of NEW BOOKS 

LITERARY GOSSIP. | “GYPSY HEATHER", DUMAS’S NOVELS, The SIENA ARCHIVES ; 
SCLENCE :—Horticultural Literature , Text-Books, Symbolic Logic ; “ AKCHIPIADA NOTBS on JUNIUS; THREE HYMNS; The 

‘Hampshire Days’; Gossip. COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
FINE AKTS:—Scottish Portraits, The Scott Gallery; The fe of 

Leonardo da Vinci ; Catalogue of Coins of Parthia; Library pene, Also— 

Gossip LITERARY GOSSIP 
MUSIC :—Moody-Manners Opera Company; Promenade Concerts; SCIENCE —The Silent Trade, Palwarctic Ruttertlies ; Gossip. 

Gossip, Performances Next Week FINE ARTS :—Ancient City Halls; Seottish Clockmakers ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—* The Cardinal’; * Hilly's Little Love Affair’; Gossip. MUSIC -—Hector Berlioz Gossip Performances Next Week. 
MISCELLANEA —Note on ‘ Phe Ancient Mariner DKAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. — X11. Seer. 19, 1908, 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


“THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST OF ALL AVAILABLE LIBRARIES OF REPRINTS.”—Grors. 
A NEW VOLUME, 


The LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. By William Roper. Together with 


Letters to and from his famous Daughter, Margaret Roper. With Engraved Portrait, ls. 6d. net, in grey boards 
with white back, or full red cloth. Also with vellum back, ‘Js, net. 


Other Volumes also ready. 


The LOVE of BOOKS. Being the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, 


Newly Translated. The Translation is that prepared by the late E. C. THOMAS, as the result of some twenty 
years’ study of the text—the first trustworthy edition, published in 1588, out of print, and very scarce—now again 
published with brief Notes and Introduction, by special permission. A Seal of Richard de Bury, as Bishop of Durham, 
is reproduced as a Frontispiece. 1s, net in boards or red cloth. Also quarter-bound real vellum, 2s. éd. net. 


SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON. Translated by Edward FitzGerald, the 


Translator of ‘Omar Khayy:im.’ A noteworthy literary achievement. 3s, 6d. net. Also quarter-bound real 
vellum, 5s. net. 


The CHRONICLE of JOCELIN of BRAKELOND: a Picture of Monastic 


Life in the Days of Abbot Sampson. Newly Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Table of Dates relating to the 
Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, and Index, by Sir ERNKST CLARKE, F.S.A., with Reproduction of Seal of Abbot 
Sampson (4.p, 1300) as Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net. Also quarter-bound real vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A veritable monk of Bury St. Edmunds; worth listening to, if by chance made visible and audible.” 
CARLYL&, * Past and Present.’ 


The COMMUNION SERVICE. With the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 


throughout the Year, according to the Use of the Church of England. Edited by the Very Rev. VERNON 
STALEY, Provost of the Cathearal of St Andrew, Inverness. With Decorative lllustrations and Borders engraved 
on Wood from Designs by Miss Blanche McManus. 
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